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P. A's Ask: What 
Does the Chrysler’ 
Case Mean to Us? 


New York—Chrysler Corp.’s 
disclosure last month that Wil- 
liam C. Newberg’s resignation in- 
volved a “conflict of interest” has 
set off a chain reaction that could 
rock the entire purchasing world. 

The Chrysler announcement 
that Newberg has agreed to hand | 
back “profits in excess of $450,-| 
000 made by him from interests 
in vendor companies” has already | 
sparked these developments: | 

@Corporate directors are tak-| 
ing a closer look at the outside | 
interests of their executives, with | 
a view to tightening up on rules 
regarding financial ties with sup- | 
pliers. 

The SEC has launched an 
investigation of the case that 
should result in more stringent 
regulations. There is talk also of 
a Congressional probe of the 
whole matter of business morality. 

@The UAW-CIO has de- 
manded a full investigation, | 
charging that diversion of work | 
from Chrysler plants to favored | 
suppliers has cost thousands of 
jobs. 

Aside from the question of 
business conduct, the incident 
raises questions that vitally con- 
cern every P.A. who operates be- 

(Turn to page 25, column 1) 


International Demand 
Shoots Tin Prices Up 


New York—A _topsy-turvy 
situation has hit the tin market. 
U.S. demand is low, but prices 
are inflated—and may go even 
higher—because of international 
factors. 

In the last two months tin 
prices have gone up some 5%, 
while tin plate—the biggest 
market for tin—has been piling 
up at U.S. mills because of lag- 
ging can sales. 

The upward pressures on tin 
prices are: 

© International demand: World 

(Turn to page 25, column 1) 
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1. Take college night 
school courses. 


2.Learn from your 
colleagues at 
aSEAPA ars. 


Barge Operators Claim 
Minor Victory in Attack | 
On Selective Rail Rates | 


Washington—Barge line op- 
erators feel they have won a 
partial victory in their battle be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to curb railroad 
selective rate cutting powers. 


The barge lines’ fight has been | 
exemplified by a series of three | 
important cases recently brought | 
before the commission dealing | 


with lower rail freight rates on 
sugar, phosphate rock, and tin- 
plate. 

The water carriers asked that 
the lower tariffs be suspended for 
seven months, pending a full ICC 
investigation. The ICC rejected 
the barge lines’ demands last 
week on the sugar shipments be- 
tween Gulf ports and Chicago. 

The story on phosphate rock 
shipments in the South was dif- 
ferent. The ICC decided to let 
the rates go into effect, but then 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ An Economic Pulse-Taking 


by the government is about 


over. The diagnosis: Recovery ahead. Once the summer 
hump is past, the Commerce Dept. feels there’ll be a strong 
fourth quarter pickup. See the Washington Perspective (p. 4). 
@ Rising Consumer Incomes also bolster economic optimism. 
The average family now earns more than $6,500 a year, 
and that’s enough buying power to keep retail sales around 
record levels. Pages 6 and 7 analyze this income trend. 

@ There's More to Buying Paint than checking the price. Now- 
adays there’s a finish for almost every job. And color means 
more than just making the work look pretty. If you’re plan- 
ning a plant paint job, pages 14 and 15 will help you. 

@ Just About Every Company Can Save on shipping costs. 
That's the theory of a transportation expert who gives a 
course at Stanford each summer. The story on page 13 gives 
this expert’s views on how shipping costs often can be cut. 


it'll Be Greek to Some 


Seattle—If you’ve been a 
materials manager until now, 
get ready to change the title 
on your door. Stanley H. 
Brewer, professor of trans- 
portation at the University of 
Washington, says you're really 
a “rhochrematician.” 

Rhochrematics, Brewer says, 
is a better word for mate- 
rials management. It comes 
from the Greek words 
“rhoe,” meaning to flow, and 
“chrema,” meaning products 
or materials. 
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On Hard Sell in the U.S. 


New York — Foreign steel 
salesmen, who got a rush during 
last year’s steel strike, won’t even 
be pushing for many American 
orders during the third quarter. 

That’s the opinion of British, 
Belgian, and West German steel 
industry leaders. 

In Britain, despite recent gov- 

(Turn to page 26, column 4) 


TINY CAPACITOR developed by 
Johanson Mfg. Corp. is under Y2- 
in., has big role in missiles, com- 


puters, other electronic devices. 


European Steel Lets Up), 


Sugar: Tags Firm, 
No Shortage Seen 


Philadelphia — Sugar buyers 
and refiners, who had been wor- 
|rying about the supply situation, 
are beginning to feel there will be 
no domestic shortage. Nor will | 


|there be another price increase, | 


isuch as those of recent weeks, 
they believe. 

“Despite the Cuban fiasco and 
recent reallocation worries, it 
seems to be straightening itself 
out,” a sugar industry spokesman 

(Turn to page 25, column 4) 


This Week’s 


A. s Begin Vast Back-to- Schoo! Trek 


Find More Education 
Is Vital to Promotion 


As Duties Get Stiffer 


New York—tThe P.A. who is 
getting ahead these days is the 
one who has been hitting the 
books. 

Proof that this is the case lies 
in a new government job survey 
(see PW, July 25, ’60, p. 3), 
which shows that the better buy- 
ing jobs and the bigger paychecks 
are going to the men who have 
engineering, science, and busi- 
ness degrees—broader back- 
grounds to meet the increasingly 
complex situations that evolve in 
the whirl of modern-day business. 

More and more, the survey 
shows, the purchasing man is gain- 
ing long-delayed recognition for 
what he is—a vital cog in the 
operation of every company or 
business. This recognition mani- 
fests itself in the new trend 
toward boosting Purchasing to 
top-management status, as Union 
Carbide recently did (see PW, 
July 18, ’60, p. 1). 
ae And as this recognition of 
Purchasing’s indispensable role 
increases, so does the stringency 
of the requirements levied by 
management for qualification to 
top purchasing posts. 

No longer is it necessary for a 
good P.A. to know merely how 
and where to buy the best prod- 
uct at the lowest price. He’s not 
| just an order-writer any more. 

Now, he must know such 
| things as performance evaluation, 
inventory control, materials man- 
agement, value analysis, linear 
programing, statistics, organiza- 
tion, and even corporate finance. 
Knowledge of EDP also is be- 

(Turn to page 26, column 1) 


ers in growing industrial areas 
steel companies. 


Purchasing 
Perspective *° 


DECENTRALIZATION IN STEEL—Keep your eye on a 
new trend in the steel industry that promises big benefits to buy- 


hitherto neglected by the large 


Some of the smaller producers are eyeing the gap in these 
fringe areas, with a view to setting up plants to turn out products 
that are in big demand by local industry. 

This trend in decentralization shows up in Florida, for ex- 


ample, where a major Southern fabricator of concrete steel 
reinforcing bars, Joseph H. Fox & Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
is planning to expand its Jacksonville plant to turn out rein- 
forcing steel bars, a big construction item. The mill, F&P 
Steel Pipe Corp., has been a producer of electric steel weld 
pipe. Fox has plants in Baton Rouge, La., Pompano Beach, 
Fla., and Birmingham. 

Two new electric furnace steel plants, in the planning stage 
in the Miami area, will roll re-bars and light structural shapes. 
One plant will be built in the North Miami area by a company 
headed by John D. MacArthur, president of Banker’s Life and 
Casualty Co., and C. Marshall Wood, president of Sovereign 
Resources, Inc. It will have a capacity of about 80,000 tons. 

(Turn to page 26, column 4) 
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FUELST 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal 
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Kerosene, Gulf, Car, on oe gt RR A 
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CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib......... 
Glycerine, synthetic , tanks, Ib 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 
Phthalic anhy dride, tanks, Ib 
oe lyethylene resin resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 

grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 
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Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern Pg , 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N. ¥Y., mftbm. . 
Douglas 2x4, 84s, carlots, fob Chicago, ‘mftbm. . 
*Spruce, 2x4, 84s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm...... 


Fir plywood, %” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf. . 
poe nee, 40", N.Y., a Ed 9 s's 0s ve nueuns 
Printcloth, 39”, s0xk0, Ne OE WB... csessace 
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cow, t nai packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 
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t Source: Petroleum Week { Source: Engineering News-Record 
* Spruce, Toronto, replaces fir, Toronto, starting this week. 
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—_——This Week's 


Price Perspective 


AUG. 1-7 


PRICE SOFTNESS IS GRADUALLY WORKING ITS WAY through 
most levels of the economy. 

It’s no longer limited to isolated cases—where a supplier is stuck with 
an odd lot or two, and is willing to sell at a sacrifice. If you look close enough, 
easiness is now visible on a broad scale in all price areas. 

In raw mattrials—PURCHASING WEEK’s sensitive barometer of industrial 
materials is actually 3% to 4% below early 1960 highs. And judging 
from the current sluggisti rate of incoming business, it could dip a bit further 
before seasonal improvement sets in by late September. 

In industrial wholesale prices—freight absorption, free services, juggling 
of quantity discounts, and other indirect concessions have all had the effect 
of reducing actual prices. It is true such reductions don’t often show up 
in official price indexes. But they sure enough count when you're toting up 
your monthly purchase bill. 

In consumer goods—appliance cuts, a depressed used car market, and 
a whole host of soft goods clearances (in apparel and home furnishing)— 
all these are taking their toll. Result: Contrary to popular belief, prices of 
nonfood commodities have actually fallen over the past 6 months. 

e » « 

RAW MATERIALS—always the most sensitive of the price groupings—' 
has been hit the hardest. 

Outside of steel, which is still dawdling along at about 50% of capacity, 
consider the plight of these other commodities. 

®@ Aluminum—Disappointing domestic demand (4% below a year ago) 
in the face of heavy production practically guarantees against any price rise. 
Right now, in fact, there’s definite easiness in such items as plate, sheet, 
can stock, building sheet, and extrusion billets (see story page 3). 

© Copper—Only African unrest and heavy European demand have kept 
prices from tumbling. But even these factors haven’t been enough to keep 
prices firm in the brass mill area. Slow demand and foreign competition 
have already resulte¢d in large quantity discounts and a list cut for tubing. 

@ Lumber—A poor first half home building rate (15% below a year ago) 
has knocked down green fir two-by-fours to $62 a thousand board feet. 
That’s $15—or 19%—below a year ago. There’s also widespread discount- 
ing reported in fir plywood tags, which are already 25% below 1959. 

@ Textiles—There has been a lot of unannounced price cutting in rayon 
fiber—as much as 15% off the going rate. The bellwether 80 square print 
cloth now sells for around 20¢ a yard—3¢ below early 1960 price. And jyst 
last week Kodak cut its polyester fiber 3¢ to 8¢ per pound. 


® * e 

ON THE CONSUMER LEVEL—the headlines, shouting about the rise 
in the cost-of-living index to new peaks, don’t tell the whole story. 

Rises over the past few months can be traced almost entirely to a seasonal 
increase in food tags. 

Look at the more important nonfood commodity component of the cost-of- 
living index and you get an entirely different picture. Prices here are actually 
down—by about 1% in the first six months of 1960. 

Much of this is due to the compact car which has: 

(1) Hurt the used car market—it’s fallen off about 8% since January. 

(2) Forced dealers to shave prices for new standard sized cars. 

(3) Put a bigger portion of cheap cars into the purchase mix—thereby 
reducing the average price of a car by 4% since January. 

But other products have also contributed to the over-all drop. Refrigera- 
tors are off as much as 15%. And a cool summer could set off substantial 
reductions in air conditioners—where stocks are already high. 

Apparel is another area. Officially, prices are down about 42%. 
careful shopping can net much bigger savings. 


But 
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Aluminum Bargains Shine as Demand Tapers Off 


List Prices Hold Firm 
But Discounts Pop Up 
As Competition Grows 


New York — Smart buyers 
should find it worth their while 
to shop around for aluminum 
bargains during most of August. 
But don’t expect a change in pub- 
lished prices, caution the experts, 
because the present situation is 
expected to last only until the fall 
pickup in demand. 

Sluggish demand is not the 
only factor behind current price 
softening—high production rates 
are playing a significant role. 
Finished goods inventories for 
many big aluminum users—ap- 
pliance and air conditioners, for 
example—are piling up and pur- 
chasing agents are holding their 
aluminum inventories down. 

As long as these conditions 
persist, discounts and service ex- 
tras will be popping up all over 
the place, especially in the fol- 
lowing areas: 


@ Plate and sheet. Reports are 
that fierce competition has re- 
sulted in recent widespread price 
shading in semifabricated prod- 
ucts. As one big aluminum com- 
pany official remarked, “We 
don’t start any price cutting, but 
we have to meet it.” Small fabri- 
cators were blamed for initiating 
price competition in plate and 
sheet. 


@ Aluminum building sheet. 
Aluminum building sheets prices 
were raised only two months ago 
by the Big Three, but here again 
competition in the face of a dis- 
appointing first half construction 
performance has, according to 
reports, resulted in price dis- 
counting. 


® Aluminum can stock. Alu- 
minum companies are developing 
the can market and, in the words 
of one industry executive, “Each 
can stock sale is treated individu- 
ally, with extra services thrown in 
when necessary to land hesitant 
customers.” The president of 
American Can Co. recently im- 
plied that current prices of 
aluminum for the canning indus- 
try were too low to give a true 
picture of the metal’s competitive 
position. 


@ Extrusion billet. The most 
commonly used extrusion grade 
billet-—Alloy 6063—was_ cut 
1¢/Ib. to 27.3¢/lb. by Alumin- 
ium Ltd. last week. The lower 
price concerns only scrap ex- 
change contracts—the aluminum 
company agrees to buy back in 
scrap from a certain proportion 
of the new aluminum it sells to 
the customer—and is guaranteed 
effective only through August. 
The Big Three American alumi- 
num companies all told PW they 
were meeting the new price. 


Production Rate Up 


Despite the slow demand— 
domestic consumption for the 
first half is down an estimated 
4% from 1959's comparable 
period—aluminum is __ being 
turned out at a 15% higher rate 
than last year. 

The reason: Aluminum com- 
panies were expecting a much 
better 2nd quarter than they got. 
Besides disappointing domestic 
demand, exports, which had been 
coming along at more than 31.5 
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thousand tons a months (crude 
aluminum), Tailed off in the 2nd 
quarter by almost one-third, ac- 
cording to the latest figures. 

Result: Stocks of aluminum in 
the hands of producers went up 
to some 150,000 tons—33% 
higher than a year ago. 


Demand Upturn Expected 


But the aluminum companies 
don’t expect this situation to con- 
tinue beyond August for the 
following reasons: 


® Production of 1961 automo- 


bile models should give domestic 
aluminum demand a decided 
boost. 


@ An increase in construction 
activity, and a general pickup in 
industry after the summer lull, is 
expected to quicken aluminum 
sales. 


® Exports, while slowing down, 
are still high relative to last year, 
and European demand is ex- 
pected to continue to provide an 
important market for the white 
metal. 


7 1958= 100 if i i 
Aluminum: Zig-zag Production, Stable 
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set to bake pies. 
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FOOTCANDLES 


The filament in a 60 watt incandescent lamp 
operates at a temperature of 4530° Fahren- 
heit — about ten times hotter than an oven 


normally have indoors. 


In bright sunshine on a day in 
June, we see by means of 
about 10,000 footcandies of 
illumination — several hun- 
dred times more light than we 
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” CHAMPION 


“44 STILL BURNING 
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& 721 1000 you? 


Theoretically, a lamp could be de- 
signed and built which would burn 
continuously for 1000 years. It 
would probably, however, give less 
light cnan a firefly and be useless for 
illumination. 


When you buy Champion Lamps, you're 
buying lowest overail lighting cost be- 
cause Champion scientifically deter- 
mines the balance of lamp character- 
istics that give the most light for com- 
bined power cost, labor cost, and lamp 
cost. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 


CHAMPION INCANDESCENT-FLUORESCENT 
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YOUR BEST BUY IN LAMPS 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


Government economists have about wrapped up their mid- 
year business pulse-taking. 

Their diagnosis is an optimistic one: a definite pickup in 
activity the last quarter, paced by improvements in such key 
industries as construction, steel, autos, and appliances. 

The outlook comes from the Commerce Dept.’s Business and 
Defense Services Administration, and should be completed 
within a few weeks. 

But enough is known now to give a reasonable picture. The 
BDSA people don’t look for any great first-half improvement. 

But once past the summer hump the fourth quarter pick-up 
should be pronounced enough to move business off the more 
or less sideways course it has shown to date, 

Here’s a rundown of the most important sectors of the survey: 

Materials handling equipment—A 6% to 8% sales drop from 
1959, But last half sales could swing up, given a pickup in 
either military production or plant and equipment placements. 

Textile machinery—A continued upturn, aided by good for- 
eign business, should put business 17% to 20% above 1959. 

Communications equipment—A major purchaser from more 
than 40,000 other manufacturers, production could run over 
10% higher this year than last. 

Electrical motors and generators—Despite stiffer competition 
from abroad, an 8% sales gain this year. 

Iron and steel—Last half ingot production is forecast at 49- 
million to 51-million tons. Low operating levels are expected 
through most of the summer, but some pickup in the fall. 

Copper—Shipments may fall as much as 5% below last year. 
The supply-demand picture will remain uncertain until African 
situation becomes clearer. 

Aluminum—A pickup in fourth quarter shipments stimulated 
by higher construction and auto activity should put shipments 
somewhat above last year. Some rebuilding of inventories by 
customers also is forecast. 

Cartons—Fiber, paper, and folding carton industries all ex- 
pect good increases in their operations this year. 

Glass—Glass container industries expect 1960 to show a 
6% improvement over 1960, in part due to new uses for glass 
containers and introduction of light weight bottles for beer and 
other beverages. 

Metal containers—Steel shipping container output will likely 
move ahead of last year on the basis of a predicted second half 
1960 pickup. The same holds for tin and other metal cans. 

Construction—An easing of money market conditions should 
spur second half construction of new homes. A boom in ware- 
house and office building construction should lift this segment 
at least 7% more than last year. Public utility construction is 
mixed: Railroads, telephone, and gas utility construction should 
be up; electric power and oil pipeline building down. 

Appliances—After a period of poor sales and large inventory 
gluts, manufacturers’ sales are expected to start moving up in 
the fourth quarter. 
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A handy new guide to buying from and selling to government 
is now available. 

The booklet is entitled “U. $. Government Purchasing, Specifi- 
cations and Sales Directory.” Copies are available at 60¢ each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The booklet was prepared by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and government purchasing agents to reflect latest changes 
in the products and services bought, in purchasing office responsi- 
bility, and in sources of government specifications. 


Steel ingot, thous tons 1,533 1,550* 362 
Autos, units 111,262 105,113* 124,446 
Trucks, units 20,302 20,214* 25,119 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 8,204 8,257 8,042 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,381 12,972 11,907 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 5,700 5,800 6,372 
Gasoline, thous bbl 29,116 30,031 29,186 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 83.8 84.5 82.8 
Container board, tons 163,992 134,715 167,639 
Boxboard, tons 89,801 74,601 91,738 
Paper operating rate, % 86.3 60.1* 90.3 
Lumber, thous of board ft 184,497 141,469 228,555 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,213 776* 1,212 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 14,425 14,208 13,577 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 365.5 519.8 331.5 
* Revised 
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New Business Barometer: Help- Wanted Ads 


New York—A _ brand new 
business indicator—an index of 
newspaper want-ads—is ready to 
take its place alongside such 
time-tested barometers as gross 
national product and PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK’s own overtime hour 
index. 

The new measure, devised by 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board (NICB), is based on 
the theory that there is a close 
correlation between the volume 
of classified help-wanted advertis- 
ing in newspapers and the general 
business cycle. 

According to the Conference 
Board, this new index is particu- 
larly suited for business forecast- 
ing because of its: 

® Sensitivity to changes in the 
labor market (see chart above). 

@ Availability on a regional as 
well as a country-wide basis. 


Sensitivity Revealed 


The Conference Board, in 
commenting on the relationship 
between help-wanted-volume and 
the employment outlook, gives 
this explanation: 

When the labor supply is tight, 
there is a higher proportion of 
the civilian labor force employed 
—and hence fewer potential ap- 
plicants for any job vacancy. 
Consequently, more advertise- 
ments for more days are required 
to fill a vacancy than when the 
labor market is slack. 

The evidence compiled by the 
Conference Board over the past 
decade also suggests that in the 
late stages or expansion in em- 
ployment, such as prevailed in 
1952-53 and 1956-57, forces are 
at work that tend to cut down the 
volume of help-wanted advertis- 
ing several months before em- 
ployment itself starts to recede. 

For example, in 1953, the 
want-ad index started declining 
five months before the employ- 
ment rate fell. In 1957, the 
want-ad index decline set in seven 
months ahead of employment. 

Thus the new index can be of 
great help in spotting any peaking 
out of a business cycle. The cur- 
rent drop in the index (it’s fallen 
15% since early this year and is 
at the lowest point in 16 months) 
could be such a warning signal— 
if it persists for many months. 

The Conference Board, how- 
ever, notes the new barometer is 
not quite so good when it comes 
to predicting business upturns. It 
finds little evidence of a sys- 
tematic lead of the help wanted 
index over trends in employment. 

In 1954, for example, the em- 
ployment low preceded the low 
in the help wanted index by one 
month. And in 1958 the help- 
wanted index turned up only one 
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month before employment turned 
up. 
Regional Trends 


Outside of the improved sensi- 
tivity to most business trends, the 
“want-ad” approach has another 
big advantage—it can provide 
economic indicators for specific 
sections of the country. 

Local newspapers carry sub- 
stantial volumes of help-wanted 
advertising, and thus statistics 
from any one—or a combination 
—of these newspapers can pro- 
vide the raw material for a re- 
gional help-wanted index. 

Such data could be of great 
interest to a local marketing, 
banking, or utility organization, 
the NICB notes. 

And it would be an entirely 
new tool. That’s because local 
indicators of business activity are 
relatively scarce. Also, they’re 
usually of a lower quality than 
statistics available for the nation 
as a whole. 


Index Makeup 


The over-all index, as con- 
structed by the Conference 


Board, is based on want-ad in- 
formation published in leading 
newspapers of 33 cities—each of 
which represents a major market- 
ing area. 

In making up the index, all 
data are adjusted for seasonal 
variation. Thus a page of want- 
ads in midsummer is given more 
weight than one in the fall—be- 
cause summer advertising is 
normally slow. 

Adjustments have also been 
made to take account of the num- 
ber of Sundays in a month. 
That’s because Sunday’s are 
typically heavy advertising days 
—and it could make a big differ- 
ence in the over-all index whether 
there were four or five in a given 
month. 


A Continuous Series 


The Conference Board’s index 
will be maintained as a continu- 
ing series. It will be published 
regularly — probably in_ the 
board’s “Business Record.” Com- 
plete details on the construction 
of the new index are contained 
in the “Business Record” of July 
1960 (Volume XVII, No. 7). 


Barge Owners See Partial Victory 
In Fight to Curb Selective Rail Rates 


(Continued from page 1) 
agreed to investigate whether the 
reductions were reasonable in the 
light of competition from the 
barges. 

A ruling on the tinplate ship- 
ments between the Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis areas has been post- 
poned until Aug. 11. 

But the ICC decision to in- 
vestigate the phosphate rock rate 
reductions has given the water 
carriers what they believe to be 
an opening wedge to try to put 
new shackles on selective rate 
cutting. 


Claims Illegality 


The Inland Waterways Com- 
mon Carriers Association, which 
filed the phosphate rock case, in- 
tends to argue before the com- 
mission that not only is wide- 
spread rate cutting harmful to 
competing carriers, but that the 
ICC has acted illegally in letting 
the rails go as far as they have. 

Association President Patrick 
Calhoun charged that the ICC 
decision on the sugar case was 
in “direct contravention” to the 
philosophy expounded by Com- 
mission Chairman John H. Win- 
chell before a House commerce 
subcommittee last May. 

Winchell said then that lower 
freight rates. could not be put 


into effect by railroads if this 
threatened competing water car- 
riers with having to operate at 
a loss to meet the rail rates. 

The barge operators contend 
this is the situation developing 
all over the country. 


Pentagon Puts Together 
Comprehensive Catalog 
Of Machine Tool Firms 


Washington—The Defense 
Dept. has put together the most 
complete catalog ever compiled 
of U. S. machine tool makers and 
their products. 

It is available in two volumes 
from the Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price: $7.50 
per set. Ask for “Production 
Equipment Directory, D-1— 
Metalworking Machinery,” pre- 
pared by the Armed Forces sup- 
ply support center. 

The directory will help the 
military services—and their con- 
tractors—keep track of their in- 
ventory of machine tools (256,- 
000 machines originally worth 
some $3-billion) which repre- 
sents about one-fourth the na- 
tion’s stock of metalworking 
equipment. 
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Unions Drive to Block Rail Mergers 
That Fail to Guarantee Job Security 


Washington—Union labor is 
throwing a block in the path of 
merger of railroads by insisting 
that any merger agreement 
guarantee job security for a 
period of up to four years. 

The issue has gone to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
in the form of a test case in- 
volving the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association and the 
proposed Erie-Lackawanna mar- 
riage. The labor leaders are ask- 
ing the commission to hold up 
the merger until the two roads 
agree to a job freeze. 

The association contends the 
roads are failing to live up to 
the terms of the so-called ““Wash- 
ington job agreement” guarantee- 
ing job security for up to four 
years. 

The practice in the past has 
been for railroads and labor to 
get together before a merger to 
work out the terms for protecting 
job rights. This was the case in 
several minor mergers earlier 
this century and in the only major 
merger approved in recent times, 
the marriage last year of the Nor- 
folk & Western and the Virginian 
Line. 

The Erie and Lackawanna 
systems were given a go-ahead by 
an ICC examiner earlier this year 


Research on Dowgard 
Leads to Similar Fluids 


For Stationary Engines 


Midland, Mich—The Dow 
Chemical Co. is introducing a 
new group of anti-freeze and 
anti-rust products for industrial 
engines. 

The products are an outgrowth 
of research of Dowgard, the 
permanent automotive cooling 
system product introduced last 
Spring. 

Two new products, a combina- 
tion anti-rust, anti-freeze (Ambi- 
trol FL) and anti-freeze Ambi- 
trol (CN), have been developed 
specifically to meet the design re- 
quirements and practical needs 
of stationary industrial engines 
with large cooling capacities. 

Ambitrol FL is a cooling sys- 
tem fluid designed for use in a 
sealed system, composed of 
ethylene glycol, deionized water 
and an inhibitor. Ambitrol CN 
is an anti-freeze with an ethylene 


glycol base. 
Free technical services, using 
Dow’s analytical laboratories, 


are included in the marketing 
program. Customers will be able 
to send samples of the fluid, 
once it is in operation, back to 
Dow for analysis and servicing 
recommendations. 


Engineers Set for Study 
Of Lakes Canal Proposal 


Buffalo—The first steps to- 
ward a final decision on whether 
to build an all-American canal 
connecting Lakes Erie and On- 
tario are expected to be taken 
next month. 

The local office of the Corps 
of Engineers hopes to start a pre- 
liminary study of the proposed 
waterway Sept. 1 if Congress ap- 
proves an allocation of $35,000. 

This first survey will determine 
whether a more detailed study of 
the proposed $750-million canal 
is warranted. 
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to proceed with merger plans 
without spelling out the protec- 
tive conditions sought by labor. 
The plea has protested to the 
full commission and oral hearings 
were held last week. 

Job security also is popping up 
as an issue in the proposed con- 
solidation plans of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railroads. The Railroad Brother- 
hoods propose to fight the matter 
before the ICC if the railroads 
refuse to meet labor’s terms. 


SWITCH PITCH: Vendors get sales 
talk in Purchasing Department of 
Minneapolis-Moline plant at Hop- 
kins, Minn. Here, salesmen Frank 
L. Hall (left), Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., and R. G. Cox, Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze, call on P.A. 
Dale Vickerman (right), but find 
a switch in the usual proceedings 
as Jack B. Trussel, sales manager 
of the Mobilift Division, gives 
them the soft sell. Trussel’s 
pitch: Tell your companies about 
our fork lift trucks; any plug you 
can give us will be greatly ap- 
preciated by Minneapolis-Moline. 


WE WELCOME YOU 
AS PARTNERS 
'W OUR BUSINESS 


BALDWIN :- LIMA: HAMILTON 
Industrial Equipment Division - Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
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Over 14,000,000 
tons of steel with 
one screw, one 
B-L-H housing nut! 


Quite literally, this combination has proved 
unbeatable: a Tool Steel Gear and Pinion 
screwdown screw and a B-L-H bronze hous- 
ing nut. These two were critical components 
in production of more than 14,000,000 tons 


of steel on a 46-in. blooming mill. 


The ability to withstand for record-breaking 
periods the terrific shock inherent in bloom- 
ing mill operation is convincing evidence of 
the excellence of B-L-H nonferrous castings. 
Whatever your own requirements—job shop 
or high-production foundry work, castings 
of many alloys, and weighing from a few 
ounces to 100,000 Ib.—you can be confident 
that B-L-H castings will more than fill the 
bill. Write us for a copy of our illustrated 


Foundry Bulletin 6002. 


Industry News in Brief 


Ford Changes Tractor Policy 


Detroit—Ford Motor Co. is 
driving hard for greater sales in 
the light industrial equipment 
market. 

The Tractor and Implement 
Div. has changed some of its 
marketing techniques in order to 
beef up its attraction to non-farm 
equipment buyers. The changes 
include: 

@ New Products: The division 
is adding a new line of tractor 
attachments and transmissions 
acquired from Sherman Products 
Inc., Royal Oak, Mich., which 
merged with Ford July 15. 

@ New Policy: The division will 
sell components and assemblies, 
such as power steering units, and 
other Ford-produced items to 
other auto makers. Formerly, 
Ford did not sell to original 
equipment manufacturers. 

@ New Distributorships: Deal- 
ers who previously handled Sher- 
man products will be supplied 
through Ford’s sales district and 
independent distributors. The di- 
vision is also expanding sales 
organization and manpower. 


SIE to Sell Division 


Dallas — Southwestern Indus- 
trial Electronics, Houston affiliate 
of Dresser Industries, plans to 
dispose of a small division that 
makes technical instruments for 
laboratories and colleges. 

The move is one of several that 
Dresser has been taking to im- 
prove SIE’s profit picture. 


Plastic Spray Developed 


Rochester—Pfaudler Co., a di- 
vision of Pfaudler Permutit Inc., 
has developed an economical 
means of applying plastic coating 
to metal. 

The coating, Hercules Powder 
Co.’s Penton, is sprayed onto 
metal by using a water suspension 
method. 

Pfaudler produces glass-lined 
steel equipment. The company 
believes the new coating will re- 
place other types of protective 
coatings, such as rubber and 
vinyls, but does not expect it to 
displace glass-lined equipment. 


Crucible Adds Warehouse 


Pittsburgh—Crucible Steel Co. 
of America has acquired Steel & 
Machine Tool Sales, Inc., Hous- 
ton distributor, and turned it into 
a branch warehouse. The move 
plugs the final gap in Crucible’s 
nationwide system of company 
operated service centers. 

Crucible has obtained the in- 
ventory and personnel of the steel 
division of their former distribu- 
tor and will lease the property at 
6416 Navigation Blvd., from 
them. Crucible now operates 35 
warehouses. 


Allied Chemical to Build 


Columbia, S. C. — Allied 
Chemical Corp. will build a 
multi-million-dollar nylon yarn 
plant at Irmo, about 10 miles 
north of here. 

The plant will be operated by 
the National Aniline Div. and 
will be Allied’s first major manu- 
oe facility in South Caro- 


pleted late next year, will manu- 
facture a fine denier Nylon 6 
fiber. 


Bearings Firm Expands 


Keene, N. H.—Miniature Pre- 
cision Bearings, Inc., has ac- 
quired Carter Engineering Co., 
Ferrysburg, Mich., in a move de- 
signed to push non-military sales. 
The Michigan firm produces 
rod-ends, ball linage devices, and 
spherical bearings used in auto- 
motive, construction, aircraft, and 


farm equipment. Carter will be 
transferred to Miniature Pre- 
cision Bearing’s Split Ballbearing 
Div. plant in Lebanon, N. H., 
late this year. 


Hooker Gets Butler Chemical 


New York—Hooker Chemical 
Corp. has acquired Butler Chem- 
ical Co., Galena Park, Texas. 
Price and terms of the acquisition 
of the company, which produces 
defluorinate phosphate rock, were 
not announced. 


Alcoa Plans Expansion at Two Mills 


Pittsburgh—Aluminum Com- 
pany of America has completed 
plans for $18-million expansion 
and modernization program at 
its two major sheet mills in 
Davenport, Iowa, and Alcoa, 
Tenn. 

A large part of the capital 
expenditures will be aimed at 
improving the company’s ability 
to roll lighter gages of sheet at 
greater speeds and in larger 
volume. 

Lawrence Litchfield, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice-president in charge 
of operations, said the two year 
construction program would in- 


volve a $10-million investment 
at Davenport and more than $8- 
million at Alcoa. 


Increase Warehousing Facilities 


Besides the equipment pro- 
gram, the project will include a 
major expansion of plant ware- 
housing facilities. The added 
storage space will add to effi- 
ciency by making feasible high- 
volume mill runs beyond im- 
mediate customer needs. It also 
will permit quick deliveries to 
customers, since many orders can 
be drawn from plant inventories, 
a spokesman said. 


MOLDED 


The plant, expected to be com- 
6 


FROM PLASTIC 


Sylvania offers “‘total’’ low 
piece prices. Reason? It op- 
erates probably one of the 
most complete lines of mod- 
ern automatic molding 
equipment in the world for 
compression, injection and 
transfer molding. Its bank 
of rotary presses can pro- 
duce more than a million 
parts a day, is ideally suited 
to phenolics and urea, and 
assures minimum cost for 
simply designed plasticparts. 
Results: your plastic parts 
—in volume— are produced 
quickly and at low cost. 


Helps you with completely objective recommendations 
for your parts. Sylvania is backed by long experience in 
metals, plastics, welds and assemblies, can produce parts 
utilizing a wide range of equipment. 
Offers design assistance that can often improve the 
quality of your part, lower production costs. 
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/F CUSTOM PARTS 
ARE YOUR PROBLEM 


Sylvania can solve it with complete QC" service 


Provides superior quality parts, Sylvania utilizes the 
most modern equipment available, and its experience in 
tooling means better quality at lower costs for finished 
parts. In addition, Sylvania practices preventive mainte- 
nance for dies and equipment to assure you precise uni- 
formity and uninterrupted production. 
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NEW AND SHINY: Annealing line heats steel to 1,350F in prepara- 
tion for electrolytic tinning at U. S. Steel’s Pittsburg (Calif.) Works. 


Pittsburg, Calif.—U.S. Steel's 
Columbia-Geneva Division has 
installed a new high-speed con- 
tinuous annealing line in its plant 
here. 

The $14-million line, which re- 
places the company’s old batch- 
type furnaces, will turn out strip 
of uniform physical properties, 
needed for tin-plating and can- 


Company officials said the new 
facility, which operates at speeds 
up to 1,500 ft./min., compared 
with batch type process time of 
100 hours, is able to utilize coil 


== U.S. Steel Installs Continuous Annealing Line 


directly from the cold reduction 
plant. 

Operation of the annealing 
line, officials explained, has been 
made continuous by welding the 
leading end of each new coil to 
the trailing end of the preceding 
coil. Even when the line is 
stopped for 30 seconds of weld- 
ing, they add, material flow is 
uninterrupted. 

Stored steel for the line is 
drawn from a mechanical loop- 
ing tower, which has 1,000 ft. 
of strip storage between the fur- 
nace and welder. The looper, it- 
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FORMED FROM METAL 


Sylvania maintains custom metal stamping facilities, can produce millions of 
precision-made parts each day from all types of metal. The scope and flexibility 
of these facilities mean that it can deep-draw eyelets, shells, cups and ferrules. 
What’s more, a battery of multi-slide machines can produce more than 2 million 
parts daily. Vertical presses can meet daily production needs of 2 million parts. 
And special, Sylvania-developed machines can produce great quantities of small 


wire and ribbon forms as well as wire cuts and leads. 


Results: Sylvania can supply the parts you need—in high production quantities — 


of top quality—and at lower cost. 


trained specialists. 


formity, low cost. 
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*QC MEANS QUALITY CONTROL! 


Sylvania maintains a complete quaiity control department to assure that parts are made to your 
exact specifications. This control works for you throughout the .manufacturing cycle: It’s just 


CUSTOM WELDED 


If your part is standard- 
sized, miniature or submini- 
ature, welded assembly is a 
Sylvania specialty. To help 
meet your custom assembly 
needs, Sylvania has devel- 
oped new high-speed, high- 
volume welding techniques, 
advanced welding equip- 
ment, automatic and semi- 
automatic, and a corps of 


Result: Sylvania welded as- 
semblies assure high-quality 
electrical and mechanical 
contact, mirror-image uni- 


own facilities. 


CUSTOM ASSEMBLED 


Many of our customers have analyzed their 
parts assembly needs. And they have dis- 
covered that Sylvania can often deliver a 
completely assembled and packaged prod- 
uct— using either all Sylvania components, 
all customer components or both—at lower 
cost than is possible within the customer’s 


Result: If your product is small, the parts 


predominantly plastic and metal, and the 


Sylvania assemble it. 


one more way you benefit when you have Sylvania on the job. 


For full details or a quote, write Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Parts Division, Warren, Pa. 


quantities 50,000 or more, it pays to have 


YLVANIA 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS =) 
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self, is a combination tower and 
pit. 

In the annealing furnace, the 
steel is heated to temperatures as 
high as 1,350 F to soften it and 
make it more ductile. The strip 
is then passed through a slow- 
cool section, fast-cool section, and 
final cooling zone, after which it 
is cut apart at the welding sec- 
tions and recoiled on one of two 
high-speed recoilers. 

Finally, the annealed strip is 
temper rolled, side trimmed, then 
tin-coated in the plant’s high- 
speed electrolytic tinning lines 
which turn out both convention- 
ally cut plate and coils. 


Anaconda Spends 
$6-Million to Hike 
Efficiency at Butte 


Butte, Mont.—Anaconda Co. 
has begun a $6-million modern- 
ization program here designed to 
make its copper and zinc opera- 
tions competitive in world mar- 
kets. 

“This is part of our answer to 
the problem of high costs which 
have constituted a serious threat 
to our mining and smelting op- 
erations in Montana for some 
time,” declared W. A. Emanuel, 
manager of the reduction works. 


Complete Face Lifting 


The reduction plant program, 
one of the largest undertaken at 
the Anaconda Smelter works in 
many years, will give the 459- 
acre site a complete face lifting 
through replacement of old min- 
ing equipment and site facilities. 
Improvements to be made in- 
clude: replacement of regrind 
mills, replacement of car dumper 
facilities, new equipment to pre- 
vent ore car freeze ups, foundry 
and furnace modernization, and 
a new crushing plant. 
The program expected to in- 
crease efficiency and _ permit 
higher metal recoveries is sched- 
uled to be completed next year 
The Anaconda Smelter proc- 
esses ore from the company mines 
in Butte and Nevada, as well as 
ore and concentrates received 
from toll customers. 


H. K. Porter Acquires 


French Steel Company 


Pittsburgh—H.K. Porter Co., 
Inc., has acquired Acieries & Ate- 
liers de Construction de Marpent, 
a French producer of steel, railway 
cars, and other industrial prod- 
ucts. 

Acieries is the fourth forei 
firm taken over by the Pittsburgh- 
based company since Dec. 1959. 
Earlier this year Porter bought 
out a Dutch manufacturer of 
automotive and industrial friction 
products, a Scottish aircraft parts 
maker, and a Brazilian electrical 
goods producer. 

The new French property, 
which will be controlled by H. K. 
Porter & Cie. S.A., of Geneva, 
includes a 150-ton/day capacity 
steel-making facility, a 178- 
heavy-duty machine tool plant, 
and an assembly plant. 

Other Marpent products in- 
clude truck assemblies, axles, 
boilers, steel girders, bus chassis 
frames, and industrial valve 


castings. 


Billions of dollars 


Rising Earnings Curve Meons... 
June 
1960 


Personal income 
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Stainless “pie"— 
single sewing 


This customer, a fabricator of process equipment, knew 
it was wise to put the responsibility for filling this 
stainless steel order in the hands of a single producer— 
G.O. Carlson, Inc. He knew that our specialists, working 
with modern equipment, would make each item of the 
order “‘to specification.” And he also knew that our 
delivery promise is a trust that we fulfill. 

For your order—or orders—of stainless steel plate 
and plate products, come to Carlson. Here skilled 
men, working with the finest equipment, are determined 
to match your every wish. 


Steady Growth of Consumer Incomes | 


New York—Consumer in- 
comes keep rising. The average 
family now makes better than 
$6,500 a year. 

And although consumers as a 
group occasionally take a breather 
as far as buying plans are con- 
cerned (see PW, July 11, °60, 
p. 3), that $6,500 represents 
enough buying power to keep 
retail sales at or near record levels 
for some time to come. 

A study of consumer income 
over the years since the end of 
World War II shows a continuing 
rise that almost ignores the 


cyclical setbacks suffered by busi- 
ness in general at times. As the 
chart on the left shows, total 
earnings for U. S. families have 
more than doubled in the post- 
war years. 


Here are some other encour- 
aging income trends—as revealed 
in a new government study on 
U.S. earnings: 


@Income _ distribution — 
There’s a strong and continuing 
shift upwards in all income 
brackets. Not even occasional 
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recessions have interfered with 
this rising pattern. 


® Multiple breadwinners— 
There’s also a trend toward more 
than one wage earner in a family. 
Superimposed on a rising wage 
rate, it gives family incomes an 
additional booster. 


®Real income—Even after 
discounting price boosts, the rise 
in income is substantial. Real 
purchasing power is increasing by 
2% a year. 


The chart at right on income 
distribution shows how startling 
the postwar earning rise has been. 
In 1947, for example, only 8% 
of American family units were 
making over $8,000 per year. 
Compare that to today when three 
times as big a percentage (24%) 
fall into this category. 


Lower Groups Up Also 


The percentage rise in earnings 
of the lower income groups has 
been equally as sharp. In 1947, 
37% of the family units made 
more than $4,000. Today, some 
65% of all family units fall into 
this group. 

But even the remaining 35% 
are not so bad off as it would 
appear to the casual observer. 
That’s because farmers and single 
unit families comprise much of 
this group. And these people do 
not ordinarily need as much 
money as others to maintain an 
adequate standard of living. 


Continuing Shift 


Perhaps the most significant 
finding of all is that the shift up- 
wards in income brackets is a 
persistent one. In only two out 
of the last twelve years did in- 
come actually fall. 

A look at average earnings 
over the past few years reveals 
that little change in this pattern 
is in prospect. Average family 
income, for example, was scarcely 
affected by the recent recession. 
In 1958 (at the height of the 
downturn) income actually 
showed a small $40 per family 
unit rise. 

Last year a sharp $360 unit 
increase was racked up. Based 
on preliminary estimates the 
1960 rise may hit over $300 per 
family unit again. 

The above noted income 
figures are considerably higher 
than the average earnings on a 
“per employee” basis. In 1959, 
for example, the $6,520 aver- 
age family income figures was 
some $2,000 above the average 
annual earnings per employee. 

The difference, of course, is 
due to two factors: multiple 
breadwinners and additional in- 
come sources. 


Multiple Breadwinners 


Where income is swelled by 
two people in a family working— 
the second person is usually the 
wife. 

The wife really assumes im- 
portance as a _ supplementary 
breadwinner in the $6,000- 
$10,000 middle income bracket. 
Some 40% of all working wives 
fall into this bracket—despite the 
fact that this group accounts for 
only 28% of all family units in 
the country. 

The salaries of working wives, 
however, remain well below their 
male counterparts. This is 
clearly revealed in a comparison 
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B Builds Sturdy Buttress for Retail Sales 


of yearly earnings broken down 
by sex. 

The median income for full- 
time male employees last year 
was estimated at $5,242. That’s 
64% above the $3,205 reported 
for female workers. 

The same relationship holds if 
you examine part-time and sea- 
sonal workers. Males in this 
group last year had a median 
income of $3,996. That’s over 3 
times the $1,222 income reported 
for women. 

Another interesting finding in- 
volves recent wage gains made by 
male workers. Men _ earning 
$5,000 or more will probably ac- 
count for close to 40% of all 
male income recipients this year. 
In 1958, the comparable figure 
was only 32%. 


Income Sources 


The important role played by 
additional income sources—such 
as interest, dividends, rental in- 
come, transfer payments—can be 
seen by studying the chart below. 

It gives details on sources of 
family earnings for all major in- 
come brackets. 

As might be expected, income 
from wages and salaries are most 
important, in terms of percent- 
age, in the middle income range. 
For example, in the range be- 
tween $4,000 and $10,000, some 
80% of all income stems from 
wages and salaries. That com- 
pares.to about only 59% in the 
“under $4,000” group and 63% 
in the “over $10,000” earnings 
category. 

Transfer payments (Social 
Security, unemployment benefits, 
etc.) are a key source of income 


Percent Distribution 
Sources of income 
(by brackets) 

| ME Tronsfer payments 
EI Interest, dividends, etc. 
GBB Woges and solaries 


OI 


in the range below $4,000. They 
account for a surprising 24.4% 
of all income in this group. 

(Since this source of income 
tends to rise in recession periods, 
it’s easy to see how important 
transfer payments can become in 
maintaining purchasing power on 
the lower income level when jobs 
are scarce.) 


Less Concern in High Brackets 


The higher the income bracket, 
however, the less important this 
income source becomes. When 
you reach the “$10,000 and 
over” group, only 1.6% of in- 
come is derived from transfer 
payments. 

It’s in this latter group that the 
“dividends and interest” sources 
assume a major role. Accord- 
ing to the latest available statis- 
tics, some 35.7% of all income 
in this bracket is derived from 
this source. 

That’s pretty high—particular- 
ly when you realize that wages 
and salaries in this group only ac- 
count for 63% of income. Put- 
ting this another way—for every 
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$2 in wages and salaries earned 
by this group, it receives another 
$1 or more in interest and 
dividend income. 

But whatever the source, the 
over-all rise in income has been 
substantial—even after allowance 
is made for increases in con- 
sumer prices. 

Real income (income with the 
price influence removed) shows a 
3% jump over the past year— 
somewhat higher than the 2% 
rate in increase noted since 1955. 

Over the twelve-year postwar 


ment report, real income shows 
a rise of 23%. On yearly basis 
thats’ again pretty close to the 
2% figure noted for the past few 
years. 

This means that each succes- 
sive year the average American 
family has earned enough ad- 
ditional money to buy 2% more 
goods and services than the pre- 
vious year. 

With the over $300 increase 
per family expected for 1960 (see 
chart at left), the real rate of in- 
crease should go well above the 


All Income Brackets Shift Up 


1947 


Over $15000 2% 
$8000 -15,000- 


Today 


— Over $15,000 


period covered in the govern-|2% average this year. 
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That’s why several Charles Antell Hair Care 
Products were able to participate in a highly 
successful premium promotion with all other 
B.T. Babbitt Inc. products. The problem was 
to attach pilfer-proof evidence of purchase to 
polyethylene and silicone-treated bottles .. . 
two hard-to-label surfaces. 


Protection against coupon pilferage, compara- 
ble with that provided by wrap-around labels, 
is now easy to get with Dennison PRES-a-ply 
labels, gummed only at the ends with per- 
manent pressure-sensitive adhesive. They are 
speedily and economically applied on the pro- 
duetion line to lacquered, metal, silicone- 
treated and other moisture-resistant surfaces 
with the aid of low-cost, automatic Dennison 
PRES-a-ply Label Dispensers. 


* 
Dennison Helping you compete more effectively 


... With Dennison PRES-a-ply® Labels 
stripe-gummed with permanent adhesive! 


PROOF-OF-PURCHASE 


SURFACES 


COUPONS ON 
HARD-TO-LABEL 


are both pilfer-proof 
and easy to clip. 


— 
a 


~~ 


Whether your products are packaged in bottles, 
film, foil or paper, Dennison can help you 
tailor your labels to any promotional or in- 
formative task. That’s because Dennison 
makes labels with all kinds of gumming: pres- 
sure-sensitive, water-moistenable and heat- 
seal . . . for either permanent or peelable 
adhesion. Experience in designing and produc- 
ing labels for America’s leading merchandisers 
has also created a pool of ideas on which you 
can freely draw. 


Add extra value to your next labels . . . idea- 
wise, quality-wise, cost-wise . . . by adding 
Dennison to your merchandising team. Crea- 
tive suggestions and cost quotations are yours 
for the asking. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, 


and inside slants on management and industrial 


developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Raiding the Executive Suite 


The other day, a top executive (who shall remain nameless) 
received a letter from a management consultant firm asking 
him to recommend someone for a top-level job. The letter 
listed the necessary qualifications and then went on to dangle 
the bait of a fat five-figure salary, with bonuses and stock 


options. 


“Anyone who gets a letter like this,” the employment ex- 
pert continued, “can be sure that it’s no chance mailing. The 


The executive, an inquisitive fellow, showed the 
letter to a man who operates a top executive em- 
ployment service in his area—and his answer was 
prompt and unequivocal. “This is just another re- 
cruiting dodge,” the employment man said sternly. 
“What the writer wants you to do is nominate your- 
self for the job. By applying to him as a result of 
this ‘innocent’ letter, you take him off the hook in 
case he’s charged with raiding. 


condescending tone, and with a knowing wink. 
This implies that your opponent is a fool for 
ever having said it, and may make him wonder if 
he can really document all his points. 

®@ The Mouse Trap. Here you agree with your 
opponent, leading him on and on; then suddenly 
you say, “yes, but that only proves what I say 
. ..” the shock effect of this play will usually let 
you bring up a few points of your own while he 
recovers. 

® The Logic Gambit. This tactic requires no 
knowledge of the subject at all. You just listen 
for mistakes and fallacies in your opponent’s line 
of argument, then pounce on them. This will 
divert his attention from the facts to arguing about 
the method of his reasoning. Soon you'll be able 
to forget the original subject entirely. 


At the very least, make sure that you look like you’re win- 
ning the argument. Often this is as important as actually 
coming out on top. 


agency has carefully picked a list of qualified candidates. What 


they want to get from the names on the list is an idea of which 


of them is willing.” 


Nice Guys Don’t Win Arguments 


Want to know how to always be one-up in arguments? It’s 
really very easy, says Richard Sandhusen, an editor on 
McGraw-Hill’s Industrial Distribution. You don’t even have 
to know what you are arguing about, and as a matter of fact, 
knowledge about the subject at hand may even hinder you 


in winning. 


Sandhusen’s strategy for winning is simple: Always keep 
Here are some of his 


your 


opponent on the defensive. 


techniques: 


xt 


@ The Question Dodge. After your opponent 
has delivered a long and eloquent defense of his 
viewpoint, say “Would you mind repeating 
that?” If he falls into your trap, his re-run won't 
be nearly so damaging as the first volley. And 
it implies that he isn’t making himself clear, an 
acutely embarrassing feeling. 

@The Sarcastic Salvo. Repeat exactly what 
your opponent has said, but preface it by: “You 
don’t actually mean that . . .” say this in a 


WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS CAN DO 


BEFORE ANALYSIS: Aircraft compo- 
nent was machined from solid bar. 
Waste ran high, weight was .3 Ib. per 
plane. 


AFTER ANALYSIS: Part was made as 
a single sheet metal stamping. Machin- 
ing was eliminated and part weight 
cut to .18 lb. 


Hint for Gal Fridays 


If you’ve been trying to figure out a tactful way of suggest- 
ing to your secretary that the office filing system could stand 
some improvement, here’s good news for you. 


Avery Label Co. has just issued a new 16-page 
pamphlet with the cheery title, “Bright Ideas to 
Make Bright Girls Shine at Filing,” which aims to 
get across the idea that filing can be fun instead of 
plain drudgery. It contains about 40 helpful hints 
to “assist in maintaining files with minimum con- 
fusion and maximum order.” 


The booklet is yours for the asking. Write Avery, 1616 S. 
California Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 


Short Pointer 


There are fads in words and phrases, just as in women’s 
clothes, and sometimes one can be just as mystifying as the 
other. Right now, the word “competitive” is in vogue through- 
out industry. Ask an executive of a firm what he intends to 
do about anything—from prices to summer vacations—and 
you'll probably get this answer, “We will remain competitive.” 


FOR YOU 


TECHNIQUE: 


Switch to less costly 
manufacturing process. 


SAVINGS: 
Cost reduced 86% 
($39.62 to $5.54 
per part) 


Source: Republic Aviation Co., Farmingdale, L. 1. 
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zone number, any. If pos- 
dd from a recent 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks... . 


How do you process suppliers’ invoices that do 


not agree with prices shown on your purchase orders? 
Asked by: A. P. T. Edwards, Director of Purchasing & Traffic 


Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp., Sorel, Quebec 


D. E. Amendt, purchasing agent, Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Utica, N. Y.: 


“The buyer who handled the order checks his 
information—either the past price list or a specific 
quotation. If he finds it was priced correctly in 
accordance with the information on hand, we call 
the vendor’s attention to the error and ask him 
to issue a credit or send back a corrected invoice. 
Occasionally we price an order from a previous 
one. If this order was some time back and there 
has been a general price increase, we take this 
into account. If the price is within the general 
increase range for the industry, we approve it and 
so mark our purchase records. However if it 


seems exorbitant or unreasonable, we return the invoice to the vendor without pay- 
ment with the notation that our records indicate the price should be what we stated. 
We also request that they submit a corrected invoice or give an explanation of 
why the increase is of that nature.” 


F. A. Messar, purchasing agent, Globe-Union, Inc. 
(storage batteries, spark plugs, etc.), Milwaukee: 


“Most purchased items are to our specifications 
and quotes have been received with fixed prices. 
If prices on the invoice do not agree with those 
shown on our order, the supplier is contacted, 
either by phone or letter, for the reason of the 
price discrepancy. In most cases, it is the quantity 
differential and not a typographical error that ac- 
counts for the differences in prices. We take cus- 
tomary discounts on these questionable invoices 
even though the discount date is past.” 


L. J. Lass, purchasing agent, Newman-Crosby 
Steel Corp. (cold rolled steel), Pawtucket, R. L.: 


“As a rule we do not normally show the price 
unless a formal quotation has been submitted. If 
the order is placed within the limits of the quoted 
time and the price charged on shipment should 
not correspond, it is generally, we find, a clerical 
error and a letter calling the supplier’s attention 
to it is sufficient to correct the error. Our raw 
material is priced at the time of shipment. Pric- 
ing books are issued by the various steel com- 
panies and when we receive invoices for this ma- 
terial we check their accuracy against the pricing 
books. If there is any difference, we contact the 
supplier.” 


J. E. Donahue, purchasing agent, Allen Electric 
& Equipment Co. (automotive tools & equip- 
ment), Kalamazoo, Mich.: 


“This condition arises rarely as we have two 
stipulations on our purchase orders to prevent 
this happening. One reads: ‘If prices are higher 
than specified, do not ship. Notify us, giving 
price on each item.’ The second reads: ‘If price is 
omitted on order, it is agreed that your price will 
be the lowest prevailing market price. Please 
quote price on each item on acknowledgment 
copy which you return to us.’ This prevents in- 
correct invoices 98% of the time; the balance are 
usually minor and can be negotiated.” 


E. G. Thompson, assistant purchasing agent, 
Hays Mig. Co. (stops, valves, fittings for water & 
gas utilities, etc.), Erie, Pa.: 


“All our orders are prepriced from our records, 
price books, previous orders, etc. When a ven- 
dor’s invoice arrives that does not agree with our 
prices, we immediately recheck to see if any mis- 
take has been made on our part. If our figures 
still agree, we contact the vendor for verification 
and at the same time correct our own price setup 
if we are incorrect. This method keeps our pric- 
ing setup current at all times for use by our other 
departments when necessary. In our buying and 
pricing setup we use a master card called a com- 


modity card which includes a complete history of each article purchased, giving 
vendors, description of part, pricing, and quotations considered—in all the card 


covers 28 points.” 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks 


Suggest a Question to: 330 West 42nd St. 


August 1, 1960 


New York 36, N. Y. 


| Follow-Up: Letters and Comments 


Truck Vs. Rail 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The center spread in the June 20 issue 
(“Has Akron Found a New Key to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway?”, p. 20) was of 
considerable interest to me. 

For a number of years I bought con- 
siderable quantities of crude rubber in 
carload lots, which for the most part 
came through the Port of New York. 

I also was interested in the article be- 
cause, as any buyer should be, I am in- 
terested in transportation generally and 
because my company is a very large sup- 
plier of railway safety devices to the 
railroads. 

In the comparison of transportation 
costs given in the article, rail shipment is 
mentioned from the Port of New York, 
whereas truck shipment is mentioned 
from the Port of Cleveland. 

This would tend to indicate that truck 
shipment is less expensive than rail ship- 
ment, although such is not the case. I 
find the carload rail rate from Cleveland 
to Akron is 20¢ per cwt. which is exactly 
the same as the truck rate. 

Unquestionably, trucks have a vital 
place in the transportation industry, but 
the railroads certainly are just as neces- 
sary—if not more so. The relative merits 
of each should be considered before either 
is specified. 

H. I. McKeever 

Manager of Purchases 

Union Switch & Signal Division 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


@ There was no intention to make any 
comparisons between truck and rail 
rates. The whole point of the story 
was that a water haul from Malaya to 


Cleveland has many price advantages 
over a water haul merely to New York. 
The cost of the water haul was the 
same for the longer route as for the 
shorter one—which is how the big sav- 
ing came about. Neither rail nor 
truck enter into the picture as primary 
carriers in this instance. 


Neurosis Peddlers 


Greensboro, N. C, 

Heaven help us if psychologists sell 
this kind of neurosis to purchasing execu- 
tives—your “Special P/W Memoran- 
dum,” July 4 issue (“How the Motiva- 
tional-Research Experts Size Up Your 
Personality,” p. 12). I don’t believe they 
can. 

I am a little surprised that your emi- 
nent consultants-—Al Hayes and Bob 
Kelley—made serious rebuttals. 

Many elements of our population seem 
to have succumbed, but I hope purchas- 
ing executives cannot be converted into 
mental hypochondriacs. 

James M. Berry 
Purchasing Agent 
Manufacturing Division 
Vick Chemical Co. 


To Our Readers 
This is your column. Write on any 
subject you think will interest purchasing 
executives. While your letters should be 
signed, if you prefer we'll publish them 
anonymously. 


Send your letters to: “Follow-Up,” 
PURCHASING WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Always feel soft 


Saves you money 
... one towel 
does the job 


And you're in the pink 
feeling great. . . because 
everybody's happy... 


AWAY! 


Never shirks work 
® 


NIBROC’S rugged 


You've bought the most 
satisfying paper towel you 
can put your hands on! 


Choose from the complete line of NIBROC Quality towels... multi-fold, single 
fold or C-fold in natural, or the super white embossed line—packed in convenient 
Zip-Top cartons. Write Dept. PW08, Boston, for samples...or look under “Paper 
Towels” in Yellow Pages for name of nearest distributor. 


Another Quality Product of BROWN fig COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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Plastics Push Hard to Grab Metal Markets 


New York—Major producers 
of thermoplastics and reinforced 
plastics are pushing numerous 
buyer inducements in an effort to 
expand their foothold in markets 
now dominated by metals. 

Some of the lures they’re using 
to attract buyers include decreas- 
ing prices, broadening product 
applications, more “free” tech- 
nical service, and greater prod- 
uct “glamour.” 

Plastics already have made ma- 
jor inroads into many markets 
traditionally dominated by fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals— 
such as truck and auto bodies, 
gears, plumbing supplies, con- 
struction panels, office furniture, 
boats, and containers. 

For example: 

@ Chrysler Corp. will use a 
molded instrument panel made of 
du Pont’s Delrin in the 1961 


Valiant instead of the current zinc 
die cast cluster. 

@Shriver & Co., 
N.J., will use glass-reinforced 
polyester compound for filter 
plates replacing stainless steel or 
resin-coated iron. 

® American Seating Co., New 
York, has brought out its first 
line of school furniture developed 
with reinforced plastics. 

@ Essex Wire Corp., Detroit, 
has developed a two-part nylon 
turn switch assembly for all Ford 
cars, which replaces four die-cast 
and cold-rolled steel parts. 

®@ Kel-Win Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond, Va., has _ replaced 
brass with Delrin in a self-seating 
faucet. 

Lower price tags have been re- 
sponsible for a great deal of the 
recent surge in sales. Foster Grant 
Co., for example, recently jolted 


Harrison, 


UNDERWRITERS’ 
LISTED 


CHICAGO ACE 
PIN TUMBLER LOCKS 


No, 4925 


ai 


"No. 4905 


Here is the only line of locks listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. The unique ACE Locks provide the 
maximum in mechanical security. Over 80,000 key- 
ing combinations are possible so that you may have 
your own factory-registered tumbler set-up. For 
technical details on models available for various ap- 
plications, write for Switch Lock Bulletin UB 501. 


‘_ CHICAGO 


LOCK le 
2056 N. Racine Avenue * Chicago 14, Illinois 
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the stable nylon market by cut- 
ting molding compounds 20¢/Ib., 
the first price change in three 
years. This dropped the cost of 
the thermoplastic below $1/Ib. 

Du Pont, which began com- 
mercial production of its new 
tough Delrin resin this year, also 
used the price-cutting tool to at- 
tract new customers. It lowered 
the price several months ago from 
95¢ to 80¢ /Ib. 

According to Jack Manning, 
program manager for Delrin, 
du Pont is not seeking to gain 
control of any one metal market. 
“We hope to go into many mar- 
kets as engineers redesign and 
— existing products,” he 
said. 


Selling Fabricators 


Most plastic suppliers know 
they can never displace simple 
metal-stamping operations. But 
they are out to convince fabrica- 
tors of the benefits of substituting 
injection molding for die casting 
complicated and expensive forms. 

Although total metal products 
sales lost to plastics have been 
small, certain metal producers 
have already responded to the 
new competition. For example, 
several steel companies have cut 
prices 2% on pipe sold to jobbers 
and acknowledged that the move 
in part was the result of increas- 
ing competition from plastic pipe 
manufacturers. 

Walter Peacock, manager of 
nylon products at Foster Grant, 
believes that “the price trend is 
in a downward direction so far as 
nylon is concerned. The supply 
situation has certain advantages 
as there is at present unused 
capacity. The basic raw material 
is in good supply and at the low 
end of the cost structure,” he said. 

Plastic manufacturers are also 
pushing technological develop- 
ments. One of the newest areas in 
reinforced plastics is “pre-preg” 
materials, a short cut in prepar- 
ing final molded product. 


Fast Growing Items 


Reinforced plastics have been 
one of the fastest-growing and 
hottest items in plastics industry’s 
variety of strong lightweight ma- 
terials. 

Market observers point to four 
areas in which metals are in for 
increasing competition from plas- 
tics in the next five years. They 
predict these gains: 

(1) Aircraft & missiles: from 
37-million Ib. in ’59 to 52-million 
Ib. 

(2) Containers & industrial 
housing: 10-million lb. in °59 to 
21-million Ib. 

(3) Pipe, tanks & ducts: 8-mil- 
lion Ib. in *59 to 26-million Ib. 

(4) Transportation: 34-million 
Ib. in ’59 to 95-million Ib. 

Allied Chemical notes growing 
competition between copper tub- 
ing and nylon tubing. The firm 
recently completed studies show- 
ing 30% savings through use of 
nylon tubing at its chemical 
plant. Allied says the unit cost 
for nylon tubing for instrumenta- 
tion runs 13¢-25¢ per ft. com- 
pared to 31¢-44¢ per ft. for its 
copper competitor. 

B. F. Goodrich says it is push- 
ing its plastic polyvinyl chloride 
pipe into water and gas main 
markets. A company spokesman 
said next year it will market a 
new resin (HiTtemp Geon) de- 
signed for fabrication of con- 
sumer plumbing fixtures and pipe. 
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PLASTICS CHALLENGE STEEL in weight, tooling cost, rust resistance, 
ease of repair and design freedom in this reinforced plastic cab made 
by molded Fiber Glass Body Co. for White Motor’s 5000 truck series. 


Prices of Plastics vs Metals 
New York—Here is a representative list of comparative 
plastics and metal prices, compiled by a leading plastics producer. 
COST 
$/tb. $/cu. in. 
Polyethylene resins $.325-—.38 .0107—.0131 
Acetal resin 80 0411 
Acrylic resin 55 0234 
Nylon resin 101 98 .0404 
é Re 1,08 .0445 
“i oP it 1.26 .0495 
TFE fluorocarbon resin 3.60 .2779 
100 FEP fluorocarbon resin 11.60 -9000 
Polystyrene—general purpose 215 .0082 
high impact 285 0108 
Polypropylene 42 0136 
Modified acrylic resin 465 .0188 
ABS Resins 47-49 .0180—.0181 
Polyvinyl chloride—trigid .40-—.50 .0200—.0240 
Cellulose acetate 44 -0202 
Cellulose acetate butyrate 62 .0267 
Cellulose propionate 62 0271 
Ethyl cellulose -72 -0286 
Polycarbonate resin 2.40 .0959 
Chlorinated polyether 2.50 1262 
Magnesium AZ-91B 3725 .243 
Aluminum 360 ingot 303 .029 
Aluminum A380 ingot 31 .0307 
Zinc SAE-903 -1625 .0387 
Brass— Yellow .2375 072 
85/5/5/5 .2850 0901 
Steel—CR Alloy (Strip & Bar) .09-—.15 .0255—.0424 
Tool—Standard 0.95C 33 0931 
Stainless 304 55 -1573 


Spencer Starts Missionary Program 
To Get Toehold in Polypropylene Field 


Kansas City—Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co. is about to undertake a 
major educational program 
among injection molders in order 
to break into the polypropylene 
field. 

New Series 


Spencer will launch a market- 
ing program for its Poly-Pro resin 
through a series of one-day semi- 
nars in Boston, New York, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago. The meetings 
will be held in late September, 
but exact dates have not been set. 

Spencer began marketing poly- 
propylene resins last month as a 
result of a four year sales agree- 
ment with Enjay Co., sales divi- 
sion of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey). 

The agreement provides Spen- 
cer with up to 50% of the output 
of Standard Oil’s new 40-million 
Ib. capacity plant at Baytown, 


Tex. (see PW, May 16, ’60, p. 1). 
Spencer will receive resins es- 
pecially prepared for injection 
molding. Enjay will sell the 
other half of its plant output un- 
der the Escon trademark. 

Molders will be invited to the 
seminars which will cover a wide 
range of technical problems. In 
addition, Spencer sales personnel 
will outline market opportunities 
for the new plastic. 


Used Successfully in Past 


Spencer also sells other plas- 
tics and has used the seminar 
technique successfully to expand 
into chill-rolled polyethylene film 
and nylon markets. 

Company officials said they be- 
lieve injection molding applica- 
tions will be the largest single 
market for polypropylene in the 
next two years. 
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San Francisco—‘“There is 
scarcely a company that cannot 
make some significant savings in 
its total transportation costs . . .” 

That’s the opinion of Karl 
Ruppenthal, director of the 
Transportation Management Pro- 
gram given each summer by Stan- 
ford University’s Graduate School 
of Business. 

With transportation playing so 
big a role in any company’s 
operation these days, many P.A.’s 
are finding it to their advantage to 
bone up on the most profitable 
ways of purchasing transporta- 
tion—knowing where and how to 
get the best at the fairest price. 

For transportation is a pur- 
chasing function. A purchasing 
agent or traffic manager buys 
transportation just as he buys 
any product. And similarly he 
must concern himself with 
quality, quantity, price, avail- 
ability, reliability of the “vendor,” 
and maintenance of an alternate 
“source of supply” to handle his 
needs in case of an emergency. 

Ruppenthal believes most com- 
panies could save on transporta- 
tion costs by a closer watch on 
what their dollars are buying. 
Price, he believes, is one of the 
criteria most frequently over- 
looked in purchasing transporta- 
tion. 

“By this I do not mean that 
purchasing agents and traffic 
managers do not know that com- 
peting forms of transportation 
often have different tariffs,” Rup- 
penthal says. “This much is 


KARL RUPPENTHAL 


obvious from a quick look at a 
rate book. But the purchaser of 
transportation should realize that 
there is far more to the cost of 
transportation than the freight 
rate alone.” 
In addition to the rate, Rup- 
penthal says, the traffic manager 
must consider these things in 
figuring the price of transporta- 
tion: 
@The amount of time goods 
are tied up in transit. 
@Interest charges 
from such tie-ups. 
® The costs of warehousing and 
obsolescence. 
@Expenses incurred because 
the shipment was not of optimum 
size. 
® Reliability of the transporta- 
tion, insofar as it affects inven- 
tory levels and the cost of main- 
taining them. 
@Whether claims will be 
handled expeditiously and fairly. 
@Whether the transportation 
firm is a profitable one. 
“Once the purchaser of trans- 
portation has determined what his 
total costs actually are for the 
transportation of a given prod- 


resulting 


can be done about them,” Rup- 
penthal says. “One of the most 
common misconceptions about 
transportation today is the belief 
that since the industry is regu- 
lated nothing can be done about 
transportation costs. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth.” 
Ruppenthal recommends in the 
refresher course he gives at 
Stanford that traffic managers 
take their problems to the “ven- 
dors”—the rail, truck,: air, and 
barge lines. 

“Sales departments of the more 


Most Shipping Costs Could Be Cut, Expert Says 


progressive railroads and truck 
lines are eager to cooperate with 
shippers to save the latter money 
and to increase their own busi- 
ness,” he says. “Frequently they 
will offer helpful suggestions re- 
garding changes in packing, pack- 
aging, or shipment size, which 
can make for substantial sav- 
ings.” 

On the profitability of the 
transportation firm, Ruppenthal 
has this to say: “In many types of 
business it may be inconsequential 
whether a supplier is profitable 


or not. Whether he prospers or 
goes bankrupt may make little 
difference to his customer. But in 
the case of transportation, this 
is not so. 

“A bankrupt railroad cannot 
give good service, nor can a truck 
line that is in receivership. Un- 
profitable transportation com- 
panies can be costly indeed for 
the people who are dependent 
upon them for their raw materials 
and for transporting their prod- 
ucts.” 


Ruppenthal believes courses 
such as the Transportation Man- 
agement Program, given at Stan- 
ford June 19-July 16, are es- 
pecially valuable because they 


give purchasing and transporta- 
tion executives a chance to learn 
first-hand the problems of traffic 
men from different geographical 
areas, a wide variety of indus- 
tries, and the various forms of 
transportation—railroad, truck, 
airline, and steamship companies. 

During their four weeks at 
Stanford, those taking part in the 
program live on the Palo Alto 
campus for four weeks, take field 
trips to transportation facilities in 
the nearby San Francisco area, 
listen to outstanding guest lec- 
turers, and study transportation 
management, business policy, 
economics, financial analysis, and 
public speaking. 


uct, he should set out to see what 
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... says Mr. J. S. Decker, Purchasing Agent of Dictaphone 
Corporation, shown with Dictaphone’s portable ‘Dictet” 
recorder. “In choosing our suppliers, we buy from those 
firms that have shown a desire to give us engineering assis- 
tance when we need it...and an ability to supply the 
talents and facilities that will produce material contribu- 
tions for our product development programs. We have been 
buying Mallory components for 15 years.” 


ORY & CO.In 


ANAPOLIS 6 
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Purchasing Week 


J. 8S. Decker, Purchasing Agent, Dictaphone Corporation 


‘When I buy components... 
| look for ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE” 


See MALLORY for: 


Mercury and Zinc- 
Carbon Batteries 


Capacitors gq 


Welding Materials gi} 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU’RE UP AGAINST in tackling the complicated 
job of giving your plant a face-lift: picking the one paint best 
suited for each particular need, from fences to smokestacks; 
choosing an exterior finish that will raise the morale of employes 
and at the same time establish a favorable image of the com- 
pany in the public eye; selecting interior colors keyed to creating 
a harmonious atmosphere and increasing the efficiency of 


workers. And price is less important than quality. 


Alkyd 


Oil Base Enamel 


Red Lead 
Zinc Chromate 


4 


’ 


12 Hrs. 


Buying Paint Is a Com 


By paint is no longer the simple chore it used to be in 
the good old days when plant maintenance could get by with 
slapping the same drab grey coat on everything that didn’t move. 

Today’s paint buyers are faced with a much more complicated 
task. They have a bewildering variety of products to choose from— 
paints that “breathe” and glow in the dark or in daylight; that are 
rolled on, brushed on, sprayed on; that are water-thinned, water- 
based, or oil-thinned; that protect or decorate or both, and so on. 

There’s a paint for every plant need-—all you have to do is find 
the right one to do the job you have in mind. Your final choice 
will depend on these three factors: base, color, cost. 


Picking the Base 


Water thinned paints are a fast growing newcomer. Already a 
common interior paint, the water-based, latex (or plastic paints, as 
they are variously called) are pushing for the exterior market. Main 
advantages of water thinned paints: ease of application, speed of 
drying, and solid coverage of surfaces. 

Paint makers in the latex market say the acrylic-type, water- 
thinned vehicles have licked the problem of “bubbling” on the out- 
side. These coatings “breathe” after application allowing interior 
moisture vapor to escape the building without pushing the finish 
off the surface on the way out. 

In order to win back markets lost to the water-thinned latex 
paints, the National Flaxseed Assn. has started research to find a 
combination linseed oil-water emulsion. Several paint makers are 


Variety 500—600 


Alkyd 
Vinyl 


Oil Base Enamel 
Water Base 


Wood Primer 
Wood Primer 


Over Night 
4 Hrs. 


Variety 500—600 
Variety 250—400 


Rubberized 
Alkyd 
Vinyl 


Alkali Resistant 
Oil Base Enamel 
Water Base 


As Finish 
As Finish 
As Finish 


6 Hrs. 
12 Hrs. 
4 Hrs. 


Variety 500 
Variety 500—600 
Gray, Green, 250—400 
Yellow, Brown 


Alkyd 
Stainless 


Vinyl 


3-4 Coats with Primer 


1 Coat Plus Primer 


Water Base 


Alkyd 
Varnish 


Vinyl 


: Vinyl—Latex aig 
Silicone 
Alkyd 


Oil Base tranel i 


More Durable 


With Stained Finish 


Water Base 


Red Lead 
Zinc Chromate 
Red Lead 
Zinc Chromate 
Red Lead 
Zinc Chromate 


6-1 
2-4 


2-4 


2 Hrs. Variety 400—600 


Hrs. Steel 500 


Hrs. Variety 250—400 


Wood Primer 
Wood Primer 


Wood Primer 


2-4 Hrs. 
8 Hrs. 


2-4 Hrs. 


Variety 500—550 
Clear or 650 
Stained 


Variety 250—400 


‘Alkali Resistant 


1 Coat Application 


Oil Base Enamel 


Masonry Primer 
None 
Masonry Primer 


12 Hrs. 
4-12 Hrs. 
24 Hrs. 


Variety 
Clear 
Variety 


300—400 
125—250 
500 


Aluminum 


Must Be Sealed 


To Prevent Bleeding 


All-Purpose 
Sealer 


10-24 Hrs. 


Aluminum 


275—600 


Vinyl—Latex 


Aluminum 


Water Base 


None 


Oil Base. 


Red Lead 
Zinc Chromate 


Variety 


300—400 


Oil 


Oil Base 


Galvanized 
Primer 


Aluminum 


700 


White, Gray, 


Green, Red 


350—500 


Enamel 


Synthetic Base 


Chromate 


Gray 


Vinyl 


Water Base 


Red Primer 


White, Gray, 
Green, Black, Red 


400—600 


Oil 


Heat Resistant 


Chromate 


Black, Gray 


450—500 


Alkyd 


Oil Base 


Chromate 


6-24 Hrs. 


Variety 


400—600 


Oil Base Enamel 


Auto-Enamel 


24 Hrs. 


Variety 


500 


now trying out self-cleaning water-based linseed oil paint for chalky 
exterior surfaces. 

The oil-base paints haven’t been forgotten in the fanfare over 
water-base emulsions. Manufacturers have improved their ease of 
spreading and speed of drying. The alkyds still rule the roost in 
acceptance, although all the major paint makers have developed 
vinyl-latex coatings to challenge the dominance of oil-base paints. 

Fluorescent paints have been a gleaming development in the oil- 
base field. This group falls into three categories: 

(1) Daytime fluorescents that glow brightly under light source. 
(2) Phosphorescents that glow after the light source has been re- 
moved—like the luminescent dials on a watch. (3) Ultra-violet types 
that glow under special light sources. 

Fluorescents can be rolled, brushed, or sprayed over white or 
opaque white primers. These paints have a shorter life span out- 
doors, but use of a clear sealer will extend lifetime. 


Choosing the Color 


“Color harmony” has become an accepted concept in industry. 
The right color scheme can work for the firm in many subtle ways. 

Properly executed, color can: reduce eyestrain, focus worker 
attention, produce better visibility in danger areas, help cover eye- 
sores, promote relaxation in rest areas, encourage cleanliness, and 
give an effect of comfort in unusually hot or cold spaces. 

A good exterior color scheme shouldn’t be overlooked. Paint 


maker consultants 


y that employee morale can be impaired by 


Alkyd 
Lacquer or 
Varnish 


Oil Base Enamel 
Gum Base 


‘Vood Primer 
Floor Sealer 


rd 


blex Job—And Costs Should Be Considered Last 


a drab exterior and, conversely, a cheerful exterior breeds cheerful 
workers. A good public image is gained by a plant or office that 
looks pleasing from the outside. 


When Figuring Costs 


Since up to 80¢ of the firm’s painting dollar goes into labor, how 
the paint is put on is more important than how much it costs per 
gallon. Here are some points to keep in mind when checking prices: 
© Spraying qualities. Look for a fine grain paint that won’t clog 
your gun and also for “hiding” ability to reduce the number of 
“passes” you have to make. Vehicle should have ability to resist 
discoloration when hot spray is used. 
© Brushing qualities. Paint should have built-in slip to make 
spreading easier, faster; smooth solid flow to avoid going over brush 
marks; and a long spread per dip to avoid numerous “time-outs” 
for dipping in the paint can. 
© Coverage. Don’t be swayed by the price tag. A low-priced can 
of paint can cost more in the long run if it covers less area. Watch 
the sq. ft./gal. rating. 
© Durability. A paint job that has to be redone in two years costs 
more than a three year coat—even if the two-year vehicle sells at 
less per gallon. 

The National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Assn. has two pieces 
of advice to the paint buyer. Don’t be afraid to ask the advice of an 
expert on the paints you will need, follow the manufacturer’s recom- 


Alkyd 
Epoxy 
Rubberized 


Oil Base Enamel 
Catalyzed Resin 
Water Resistant 


Primer-Sealer 
Primer-Sealer 
Primer-Sealer 


mendation on the proper use of the product you buy. 


Variety 
Clear or Stained 


600 
400—650 


Variety 
Gray 
Variety 


600 
200—300 
500 


Alkyd: 
Latex 


Oil Base 
Water Base 


Wood Sealer 
Wood Primer 


Variety 
Variety 


400—550 
400—550 


Alkyd 


Aluminum 


Oil Base 


1 Coat Application 


Red Lead 
Zinc Chromate 
Red Lead 
Zinc Chromate 


Variety 


Aluminum 


500 


700 


Alkyd 
Latex 


Oil Base 
Water Base 


Primer-Sealer 
Primer-Sealer 


Variety 
Variety 


400 
400—500 


Alkyd 
Rubberized 


Oil Base 
Synthetic Base 


Block Sealer 
Block Sealer 


Variety 
Variety 


200—400 
400 


Alkyd 


Oil Base 


Chromate 
Red Primer 


Variety 


200—500 


Alkyd 


Oil Base’ 


Chromate 
Red Primer 


Variety 


500—600 


Rubberized 


Synthetic Base 


None 


Black, White, 
Yellow 


130—400 


Day Time 
Fiuvorescent 


Alkyd 


Oil Base . 


Oil Base Enamel 


White Primer 


Red Primer 


Variety 


400 


a 


12-24 Hrs. 


Alkyd 
Rubberized 


Oil Base Enamel 
Synthetic Base 


_ Sealer 


None 


12 Hrs. 
6 Hrs. 


Alkyd 


Oil Base Enamel 


Wood Primer 


12-24 Hrs. 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


Tool Tray 
Holds Up to 50 Lb. 


Pivoting tray of 16-gage 
steel can be attached to the 
column of a drill press or on 
the side of other machines to 
hold parts, tools, and other 
items within easy reach. Shelf 
measures 10 in. x 10 in. and 
has a lip on the sides to keep 
items from falling off. 

Price: $4.50. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

E. V. Nielsen, Inc., 575 
Hope St., Stamford, Conn. 
(PW, 1/8/60) 


Optical Recorder 
Expands To 24 Channels 


Combination of optical re- 
corder and 8-channel ampli- 
fier provides recordings from 
0-5000 cps within 3 db with- 
out changing galvanometers. 
Chart speed ranges from .25 
to 100 in./sec. 

Price: $6,700 with 8-chan- 
nel galvanometer block. De- 
livery: by December. 

Sanborn Co., Industrial 
Div.. 175 Wyman _ St., 
Waltham 54, Mass. (PW, 
8/1/60) 


Pump 
Weighs 5’ Lb. 


Self-priming pump _ in- 
tended for marine and gen- 
eral use can move 300 gal./ 
hour. Units are available for 
6, 12, 24, or 32-v d-c opera- 
tion. A 1/12 hp. enclosed 
motor is supplied as stand- 


ard. 

Price: $27. Delivery: one 
week. 

Proven Pumps, Div. of 
Western Brass Works, 1440 
North St., Los 
12, Calif. (PW, 8/1/60) 


Adding Machine 


Has Easy Multiplication 


Ten key adding machine 
features compactness, low sil- 
houette, and high speed. De- 
sign includes a wrist support 
to cut hand fatigue during 
large volume figure produc- 
tion. Machines are available 
in two models: list 9, total 10 


Price: $284 and $294. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, N. J. 
(PW, 8/1/60) 
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Tungsten Alloy 
Has High Heat Strength 


Cobalt-base high-tungsten 
alloy is available in shot and 
ingot form. Generally used 
for investment-cast aircraft 
gas turbine parts. Other ap- 
plications include tools for 
hot forming, brazing fixtures, 
and furnace components at 
temperatures to 1,800 F. 

Price: $2.82 per Ib. De- 
livery: immediate. 

WaiMet Alloys Co., 5320 
Oakman -» Dearborn 
Mich. (PW, 8/1/60) 


Starter 


Is Compact 


Starter, NEMA size 00, 
has rating of % hp., 110 v. 
to 2 hp., 440/550 v., for 
3-phase service. The com- 
pact device features straight- 
through wiring, pressure wire 
terminals, molded coil, and 
one-piece melting alloy over- 
load relays. 

Price: $25. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Square D Co., Dept. SA, 
4041 N. Richards St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. (PW, 8/ 
1/60) 


Blister Packager 
Needs No Heat 


Automatic air press packs 
articles in plastic blister at 
production line speeds. The 
machine uses pressure-sensi- 
tive blisters that need no 
heat or high pressures. De- 
signed for packing any size 
or shape heat sensitive prod- 


ucts. 

Price: $250. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Jackmeyer Corp., 253 W. 
26th St., New York, N. Y. 
(PW, 8/1/60) 
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Strapping Tape 
ls Reinforced Vinyl 


Strapping tape possesses 
both high adhesion and 12% 
stretch at break. It has a 
tensile strength of 240 Ib. 
per inch of width. Tape is 
available in widths from “4 
in. up, individually boxed or 
bulk packaged in 60-yd. 
rolls. 

Price: $1.07, % in., boxed 
bulk. Delivery: immediate. 

Behr-Manning Co., Troy, 
N. Y. (PW, 8/1/60) 


Diffusion Pump 
For Ultra-high Vacuums 


Fractionating oil diffusion 
pump provides more speed, 
higher fore-pressure toler- 
ance, less backstreaming, and 
lower ultimate pressures than 
previous model. It is 18% 
in. high, 198 sq. in. in area, 
and weighs 50 Ib. 

Price: $495. Delivery: 
immediate. 

NRC Equipment Corp., 
160 Charlemont St., Newton, 
Mass. (PW, 8/1/60) 


Temperature Indicator 


Changes Color 


Temperature changes in 
metals and other materials 
are accurately indicated by 
crayon or paint marks, which 
change color distinctly as the 
temperature rises. Eighteen 
crayons provide measure- 
ments from 150 F to 1,240 F. 
Thirty-six paints cover a 
range of 104 F to 2,462 F. 

Price: Crayons, $2 each. 
Paints, $12 per 4 oz. can. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Air Reduction Sales., 150 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(PW, 8/1/60) 


Vibratory Finisher 
Deburrs Parts 


Machine is designed to 
finish electronic parts and 
zinc die castings and can also 
be used to deburr small 
motor housings. Finishing 
medium surrounds the parts 
at all times and the flow pat- 
tern induces pressure on the 
parts. Capacities available 
from | to 10-cu. ft. 

Prices: $1,595 to $5,650. 
ey: 3 to 4 wk. 

itramatic Equipment Co., 
1948 N. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, I. (PW, 8/1/60) 


———.This Week's 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 


AUGUST 1-7 


@ A new group of fluids is now working side-by-side with the conventional 
petroleum oil and water-base fluids in the hydraulic field. The search for 
new hydraulic materials was started when the extreme operating conditions 
of today’s super-speed, rugged machinery made the “old standards” obsolete. 

Richard Leslie, supervisor of the Fluids and Chemistry research group at 
Vickers, Inc., recently took a hard look at some of the most recent hydraulic 
developments. Here are some of the things he saw: 

® Petroleum Oils. Well-refined oils with good additives are ideal as long 
as they are kept within their intended working conditions. Inhibitors are 
added to reduce tendency of the oil to react with oxygen in the air and to 
form varnish and sludge. The working life of these oils depends on the 
nature of the base oil, the additives used, and the operating conditions 
of the system. 


Typical Hydraulic Oils 


Type | Light Medium Heavy 
| 
Viscosity, S. S. U. @ 100 F | 150 225 300 
@ 210 F 43.0 47 .6 51.5 
Flash Point, F | 400 410 415 
- Fire Point, F_ | 445 460 470 


® Fire-Resistant Fluids. This class has been the big “attention-getter” in 
the hydraulic field and was developed primarly for locations where petroleum- 
based fluids present a fire hazard. The die-casting industry, for example, 
started off by using plain water with a small amount of soluble oil. 

The fire-resistant fluids developed in the past 10 years can be used in 
regular hydraulic systems by simply changing the elastomeric seal—and 
possibly repainting the reservoir. Their viscosities are the same as the 
petroleum they replace. Fire-resistant fluids will burn under severe conditions 
and are usually classified as “less fiammable” than petroleum-types. 


Typical Fire-Resistant Fluids 


| Chlorin- | Water 
| ated Oil 
Phosphate Phosphate Hydro- | Water | Emul- 
Class Ester Base | Ester carbon | Glycol | sion 
| 


Viscosity, S. S. U., 
@ 100 F| 143 218 | 150 220 210 200 362 
@210F| 52 44 | 40 42 37 — 


Flash Point, F 380 430 | 455 455 382 — 
Fire Point, F 470 675 | 665 665 >640 romans 
Autogeneous 


Ignition Temp., F| 975 >1100 1150 1150 — 


| 
| 


There are three types of fire-resistant fluids: synthetic, water-glycol, and 
water-oil. The properties of these fluids vary widely, and each application 
must be studied to get the best fluid for the job. Here are some pointers: 

© Synthetic type hydraulic fluids are based on phosphate esters or chlorin- 
—~ hydrocarbons which inherently won't ignite. They may be operated 

at higher temperatures than the water-containing fluids. One drawback: 
Many of the synthetics are not considered safe for high-temperature service. 
These fluids require a different type of seal material than petroleum base and 
other fire-resistant fluids. Recently reported work on improvement of viscos- 
ity-temperature relationships shows promise of increasing the working 
temperature. 

@ Water-glycols are essentially solutions of water and various types of 
glycol with additives to provide corrosion prevention and lubricating qualities. 
The water content provides the fire-resistance. The water-glycols have good 
viscosity-temperature characteristics, but evaporation of the water limits 
their use at temperatures much above the 150—175F range. Seal is the same 
type that is used for petroleum oil service. 

®@ Water-oil emulsion fluids show the greatest promise in the fire-resistant 
field. Reason for this optimism: low cost, coupled with an adequate com- 
bination of physical properties, reasonable fire resistance (from water content), 
and ready acceptance by industry. Standard petroleum-oil seals are suitable. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


National Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tailers Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Tex., Aug. 14-19. 


Previously Listed 
AUGUST 


Fourth National Heat Transfer Con- 
ference and Exhibit—Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14-17. 


Public Works Congress & Equipment 
Show—Coliseum, New York, Aug. 
14-17. 


Western Electronics Show and Con- 
vention—Ambassador Hotel & Me- 
morial Sports Arena, Los Angeles, 
Aug. 23-26. 


National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers Convention—Equip- 
ment and Fabric Show, Conrad- 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 27-30. 


SEPTEMBER 


Machine Tool Exposition—National 
Machine Tool Builders Association, 
International Amphitheatre,  Chi- 
cago, Sept. 6-16. 


Production Engineering Show—Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Sept. 6-16. 


2nd Coliseum Machinery Show— 
Chicago Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 
7-15. 


International Aviation & Air Indus- 
tries Exposition — Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Sept. 8-20. 


American Chemical Society, Na- 
tional Meeting—-Statler Hilton Hotel, 
New York, Sept. 11-16. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—1 4th 
Trade Show, Trade Show Building, 
New York, Sept. 18-20. 


Steel Founders Society of America— 
Fall meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., Sept. 18-20. 


Instrument-Automation Conference 
& Exhibit—Instrument Society of 
America, Coliseum, New York, Sept. 
26-30. 


District 2 Conference, NAPA—The 
Hilton-Del Norte & Cortez Hotels, El 
Paso, Tex., Sept. 28-30. 


OCTOBER 


American Textile Machinery Exposi- 
tion—Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 3-7. 


Fourth Annual Procurement Confer- 
ence—University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio, Oct. 7-8. 


District 7 Conference, NAPA—Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 
9-11. 


Tenth National Conference on Stand- 
ards—American Standards Associa- 
tion, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., Oct. 
10-12. 


Purchasing Agents Association of 
Central lowa—Products Show, Vet- 
erans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, lowa, Oct. 12-13. 


District 5 Conference NAPA—May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Oci. 14-15. 


National Association of Oil Equip- 
ment Jobbers—Annual Meeting & 
Trade Show, Sheraton Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16-18. 


National Metal Exposition and Con- 
gress—tTrade and Convention Cen- 


NAPA— 
Albany, 


8th District Conference, 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, 
N. Y., Oct. 18-21. 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing—-15th Annual Confer- 
ence and Products Exhibit, Hotel 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
23-26. 


Fleet Maintenance Exposition—Pri- 
vate Truck Council of America, Inc., 
Coliseum, New York, Oct. 24-27. 


11th National Conference on Stand- 
ards—American Standards Associ- 
ation, Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New 
York, Oct. 25-27. 


HEADING THE COLUMBUS ASSN. 
are: (seated, |-r) R. |. Wells, |. H. 
Schlezinger & Sons, Ist v.p.; 
H. L. Johnson, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., pres.; J. J. McShane, 
Bell Sound Div., nat. dir.; (stand- 
ing) D. H. Ferry, Federal Glass 
Co., local dir.; C. H. Slauter, Ebco 
Mfg. Co., 2nd v.p.; H. L. Hays, 
Owens Corning Fiberglas Co., 
treas.; W. W. Black, Diamond 
Power Specialty Co., sec.; $. C. 
Schneible, Union Fork & Hoe Co., 
local dir. 


> 
> 


ELECTRICAL SUBSTATION UNIT 


DUPLEX PIPE 


More new ways Reynolds Aluminum 


ter, Philadelphia, Oct. 17-21. 
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There’s a difference between raw material 
costs and final production costs. And this 
difference is the important thing to keep in 
mind when purchasing a metal. 

Aluminum, for example, is one metal that 
can often reduce costs in many ways—and 
still improve a part or product. Often, its basic 
price is lower than other metals—and more 
often, it can save in production, handling, and 
shipping. 

For one thing, with aluminum you can use 
many fast, efficient production techniques 
that are impractical with other metals. One 
aluminum extrusion, for example, may save 
several machining and joining operations. 

; In addition, you can machine aluminum at 
high speeds, saving time, power, and tool 
wear. You can form, stamp, bend, punch, and 
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cast aluminum easily, rapidly. 

An aluminum part often requires less finish- 
ing; it needs no protective painting at all, be- 
cause aluminum resists corrosion and will not 
rust. 

Aluminum’s light weight can often mean 
low production, handling, and shipping costs. 
It weighs just one third as much as steel, iron 
or copper for equal volume. You get more 
parts from a pound of aluminum, in addition 
to cutting shipping costs. 

Some developments in the use of Reynolds 
Aluminum underline these product improve- 
ments and cost savings dramatically: 
Electrical substation units are now built of 
Reynolds Aluminum interlocking extrusions 
—strong, rust-free, and corrosion-resistant. 
They will never need protective painting. 
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New P.A. Assn. officers are: 


a 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN (seated, I-r) 
Burton Brayton, Lansing Drop 
Forge, nat. dir.; C. §. Dockey, Mid- 
West Abrasive, pres.; Hugo Bon- 
ninghausen, Aeroquip, Ist v.p.; 
(standing) Brough Robart, Scha- 
berg-Dietrich Hdwe., 2nd v.p.; 
Glen Carnes, Capitol City Lumber, 
sec.; Geo. Barratt, treas. 


>. 


CENTRAL IOWA (I-r)—A. E. 
Minor, John Morell, nat. dir.; M. 
J. Karpan, Waterloo Valve 
Spring Compressor, p.r. dir.; Geo. 
Mosher, Drake Univ., sec.; Wm. 
Langefeld, Maytag, treas.; War- 
ren Gerstenkorn, dir.; D. A. Bal- 
vin, Lennox Ind., v.p.; Albert 
Magill, dir.; A. W. Rempp, pres. 


MARINE HATCH COVER 


AUTO ENGINE BLOCK 


cuts final costs...improves products 


Reynolds Aluminum Duplex Pipe is another 
cost-saver for steam trace systems, providing 
a built-in channel for steam or condensate, 
and eliminating the need for separate tubing. 


Hatch covers for ore carriers, made with 
Reynolds Aluminum, cut maintenance, in- 
crease payload capacity. Aluminum extru- 
sions, and the rapid welding possible with 


AIR CONDITIONER 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee) 


Before you buy or make any part or 
product, have it priced in aluminum. 
Basic material costs alone do not de- 
termine final costs. New techniques 
and processes—and long-term savings 
—possible only with aluminum can 


aluminum keep fabrication costs down. 


The new aluminum engine—in one of Amer- 
ica’s compact cars and in foreign luxury cars — 
cuts dead weight, improves performance, and 
helps keep production and shipping costs down. 


In air conditioner cabinets, Reynolds pre- 
painted Colorweld®. Coil offers savings in 
finishing, and grilles can be easily stamped 
and trimmed with extrusions. 
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often give you a better product at a 


lower total cost. 


For details on the products, facilities, 
and services available to help you get 
the most from your aluminum, contact 
your nearest Reynolds Distributor or 


local Reynolds office. Or write: 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. 
Box 2346-QP, Richmond 18,Va. 


SORE EEE EEE E EEE EEEEE EEE EEE 


Watch Reynolds TV Shows: “‘Bourbon 
Street Beat’”’ and “Adventures in 
Paradise” ; and, resuming in October, 
“All Star Golf” —ABC-TV 
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Association News 
In Brief 


Fort Wayne 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—George 
Kohlmeier, Essex Wire Corp., 
has succeeded G. G. Strehlow, 
Allen Industries, Inc., as presi- 
dent of the Fort Wayne P. A. 
Assn. Strehlow becomes national 
director. 

Also elected to head the group 
were: Charles Douglas, Magna- 
vox Co., first vice president; Ver- 
non Brooking, Majestic Co., 
Huntington, second vice presi- 
dent; Don E. Coffman, North 
American Van Lines, executive 
secretary; and Steve Schultz, Art 
Iron & Wire Works, treasurer. 

Board of directors members 
are: Robert E. Bangert, Arthur 
J. Lange, Albert J. Noonan, and 
J. T. O’Reilly. 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—Maurice J. Hal- 
pin, secretary and head of pur- 
chasing for Wm. T. Johnston Co., 
is the new president of the Cin- 
cinnati P.A. Assn. 

Other new officers include: 
John G. Krieg, director of pur- 
chasing for the City of Cincinnati, 


M. J. HALPIN 


vice president; Elmer J. Hoeltge, 
Hoeltge Bros., Inc., secretary; 
and John R. Ellis, Wm. Powell 
Co., treasurer. 

C. C. Oehler, Jones & Laugh- 
lin, was re-elected a vice presi- 
dent, and Gilbert W. Riches, 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., was ap- 
pointed national director. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton, Pa.—Arthur H. 
Dietze has been installed as presi- 
dent of the P. A. Assn. of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Serving with him are: Ralph 
A. Lewis, first vice president; 
Albert W. Anderson, second vice 
president; William R. Hughes, 
secretary; and George Malosh, 
treasurer. 
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Your Guide to New Products——— 


(Continued from page 17) 


Lathe 
Runs at 36 Speeds 


Extra-heavy duty 75-hp 
lathe removes up to 180-cu 
in. of metal/min. It handles 
stock up to 504-in. long. 
Dual-cam tumbler lock over- 
comes gear and cone gear un- 
locking. Two coolant pumps 
are installed to eliminate 
hoses. 

Prices: Approx. $35,000. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Sidney Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, Ohio. (PW, 8/1/60) 


Table 
Holds Office Machines 


Plastic top table measures 
30 x 24 in. It accommodates 
any size photo copy or dupli- 
cating machine, and has a 
utility drawer and shelved 
cabinet for storing supplies. 
Table is available in beige or 
black metal with satin walnut 
or gray oak top. 

Price: $23.95. Delivery: 5 
days. 

Marnay Sales and Manu- 
facturing Co., 41 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. (PW, 
8/1/60) 


Aluminum Treatment 
Gives Paint Adhesion 


Chemical surface _ treat- 
ment for aluminum improves 
the adhesion of paints, lac- 
quers, enamels, and other 
coatings. Chemical does not 
affect the base color of the 
metal and can be used on 
aluminum stored for extended 
periods before painting. 

Prices: $2.00 per Ib. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Dept. 89, Hughson Chemi- 
cal Co., Erie, Pa. (PW, 8/1/ 
60) 


Hand Truck 
Has 2,000 Lb. Capacity 


Floor truck has 1 in. 
flange around the deck for 
holding tools. It is available 
with a flush hardwood or 
steel deck for general fac- 
tory hauling. Fifth wheel as- 
sembly is installed for easier 
steering. 

Price: Approx. $150. De- 
livery: 3 to 4 wk. 

Hamilton Caster & Mfg. 
Co., 1700 Dixie Highway, 
Hamilton, Ohio. (PW, 8/1/ 
60) 


Pushbutton 
Reduces Panel Space 


Miniature industrial oil- 
tight pushbutton units per- 
form same function as heavy- 
duty models, but take 40% 
less panel space. Pressure- 
type terminations are pro- 
vided for push-on connec- 
tors. The line includes 7 
different button and light 
styles. 

Price: $6-$9. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. (PW, 
8/1/60) 


Tailgate 
Tucks Under Truck 


Lifting tailgate can be 
used to handle bulk and uni- 
tized loads, folds under truck 
for dock loading. Tailgate 
has 1,200 lb. capacity and is 
electric-hydraulic. Platform 
is 42 in. wide, 27 in. deep. 

Price: $512. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

H. S. Watson Co., 1316 
67th St., Emeryville 8, Calif. 
(PW, 8/1/60) 


Capacitors, Relays 
Are Subminiature 


Environmentally tested 
ceramic capacitors range 
from 47 uuf to 56,000 uuf 
while side-mounted relays 
function for a minimum of 
100,000 operations at a 28 
VDC noninductive load of 2 
amps. 

Price: Capacitors—$1.25- 
$3.45. Relays—$20. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Electronics Components, 
12838 Saticoy St., North 
Hollywood, Calif..(PW, 8/1/ 
60) 
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Corrosion 


Corrosion is a destructive chemical 
or electrochemical attack on metals. 
Direct chemical corrosion generally oc- 
curs only in highly corrosive environ- 
ments or at high temperatures. Corro- 
sion most often happens electrochemi- 
cally—when metals contain water, are 
submerged in water, or are exposed to 
films of moisture. 

Factors that produce corrosion: 

® Damp atmosphere forming a film 
of water. 

®@ Oxygen dissolved in water film. 

® Acids (including acid gases in the 
atmosphere or sulphur compounds). 

@Salts disassociating in water to 
produce an acid reaction. 


® Contact of dissimilar metals. 

@ Depolarizing surface on a metal 
(such as mill scale on iron). 

@Nonuniform annealing or cold- 
working of a metal. 

Factors that combat corrosion: 

® Use of a self-sacrificing metal (ex- 
ample: zinc for iron). 

® Protective coatings. 

@ Treatment of metals to make them 
insoluble in acids. 

@ Neutralization of corrosive fumes 
or liquids. 

@Treatment of water to render it 
somewhat alkaline. 

@ De-activation of water through 
elimination of oxygen. (PW, 8/1/60) 
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Use of Blow Molding Technique Mushrooms in Plastics Field 


New York—Blow molding is stealing 
most of the headlines in the plastics in- 
dustry. The rush of companies to get 
into this lucrative field is expected to 
swell the ranks of molders to over 200 
by 1962—up from 10 just four years ago. 
In plastics bottles alone, over 400 mil- 
lion units are forecast for this year. 

Although blow molding got its first big 
boost last year, when detergent manufac- 
turers started switching to plastic bottles, 
the new technique is rapidly getting a 
foothold in other fields. Blow molded 
products cover a wide band of the indus- 
trial spectrum—from gasoline and insec- 
ticide tanks and oil pumps to vases, toys, 
and boat bumpers. 


Key factors behind the blow molding 
boom have been: 

® Lower mold cost—from ¥% to ¥% less 
since the need for male and female sec- 
tions is eliminated. 

® Use of existing machinery— injection 
molding and extrusion equipment can be 
adapted to blow molding techniques. 

®@ Fast cycle time—quick cooling and 
filling of the mold speeds up the produc- 
tion process. 

® Reduced material costs—parts can be 
molded with reduced wall thickness, cut- 
ting down on amount of material needed. 


@ Fewer secondary operations—assem- 
bly and post-molding steps are often 
eliminated. 

®@ Use of complex molds—with proper 
design, complex shapes with serious un- 
dercuts can be molded. 

@ Variety of resins—difficult-to-mold 
resins that can’t be handled by other tech- 
niques can often be blow molded. 

The great bulk of blow molded parts 
are now being made from linear (high- 
density) polyethylene. Resin suppliers ex- 
pect 20-million lb. to go into this market 
this year—triple last year’s total. Gener- 
ally speaking, any thermoplastic showing 
easy biaxial orientation at the blowing 
temperature and having  stretchability 
over a wide range can be blow molded. 

Blow molded parts are decorated in 
much the same manner as other molded 
pieces. Untreated surfaces usually are 
decorated by pressure sensitive labels, re- 
lief lettering, or hot stamping. 

Many coatings won't adhere to poly- 
ethylene unless the surface is treated. 
This can be done by exposing the sur- 
face to flame, electricity or a chemical so- 
lution. Treatment is followed by silk 
screening, gravure, offset lithography, or 
spray painting. 

Blow molding is done by one of three 
ways—extrusion, injection, or dual sheet. 


How the Three Techniques Differ 


Extrusion blowing: The plastic granules 
are heated and compounded by conven- 
tional means and the compound extruded 
(in the form of a tube) between two halves 
of the mold. The mold is closed around 
the tube (parison) and air is blown in the 
top to form the part. 

There are a number of variations of 


Parison 


the extrusion technique. le 1 
station setup, the tubular plastic is ex- 
truded continuously or 


Plasticizing unit 
(hydraulic cylinder) 


molds indexed into the proper position 
in turn, and closed around the tube. The 
tubing is blown through an opening in 
the extrusion head, then cut off. The 
mold is indexed to a cooling station, while 
the extruder fills the following mold. 

In a second variation, the tubular plas- 
tic is extruded continuously from a single 
orifice and molds are posi- 
tioned around the tubing and 
closed while moving continu- 
ously away from the orifice. 
The tubing is pinched at both 
ends by the mold and inflated 
through a needle that punc- 
tures the tube. 

A third variation uses a 
manifold on the extrusion head 
with a number of extrusion or- 
ifices. Plastic tubing is ex- 
truded into each pair of molds 
in turn. Each station goes 
through the close mold, blow, 
and eject steps as the head al- 
ternates filling the molds. 


Advantages: Molded articles 
are relatively strain-free and 
therefore retain molded shapes 


In the multi-| well. High production rates are possible. 


Disadvantages: Trimming is required in 


intermittently | many cases, and wall thickness is hard to 


from a single extrusion orifice and the! control. 


The blow molding process is a first 
cousin to the ancient art of glass 
blowing. Air is blown into a hollow 
plastic tube (held at a high tempera- 
ture to keep it soft) contained in a 
mold shaped like the desired part. 


Here's How the Process Works 


CIM OAL. 


The air pressure pushes the soft 
plastic against the walls of the mold, 
forming the part. The thermo-plastic 
stiffens as it cools and the mold is 
opened to eject the part formed in 
the process. 


Injection 
molded 
preform 


Injection blow molding. This is a two- 
step operation. In the first step the resin 
is injection molded around a hollow core 
approximately the length of the finished 
container. This preform is then trans- 
ferred to a blow molding station and 
blown in the conventional manner by ad- 
mitting air through the hollow core. A 
number of mandrels and multiple cavity 


molds can be used to increase production. 


Advantages: Unsymmetrical articles 
can be formed, wall and neck thickness 
can be held to close tolerances. 

Disadvantages: Production rates are 
relatively slow and two molds (one for 
the preform, another for blowing) are 
needed. 


Dual sheet blowing. Two sheets of 
plastic are extruded parallel to each other. 
Cavities similar to vacuum form!1ag molds 
(but equipped with heat sealinz lips 
around their edges) close onto extruded 
sheets from opposite sides. Air pressure 
applied between the sheets forces them 
into the cavities and they are heat-sealed 


together to form the finished article. 


Advantages: Wall thickness can be con- 
trolled and moderately high production 
rates are possible. 

Disadvantages: Secondary finishing is 
usually required and strength of the seams 
is difficult to control. 
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Tape Winder 
Adjusts Tension 


Tape winder can be 
mounted on_ teletypewriter 
equipment and/or on a por- 
table unit. The reel is mag- 
netically held to the rotating 
frame for snap-off removal. 
Winder is powered by a 105- 
125 volt 60 cps motor. 

Price: $70-78. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Western Apparatus Co., 
5600 Jarves Ave., Chicago 
48, Ill. (PW, 8/1/60) 
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Magnifier Light 
With 3X Lens 


Magnifier light for use in 
miniature assembling and in- 
spection is available in three 
models. Each model is 
equipped with twin tube 
fluorescent lights with 3- 
power 4 in. x 2 in. rectangu- 
lar ground glass magnifier 
lens. 

Price: $31. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Burton Mig. Co., 2520 
Colorado Ave., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. (PW, 8/1/60) 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


New Books 


The Men From The Boys, by Perrin 

Published by Harper Bro- 
49 East 72nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 237 pages. Price: $3.95. 

This thought-provoking book 
discusses—in fictional form—the 
slight but vital differences that 
separate top-flight executives 
from ordinary managers. 

The various 
and uses of qualities such as co- 
operation, initiative, drive, get- 
ting along with people, leader- 
ship, good judgment are drama- 
tized showing how the “man” and 
the “boy” would react in specific 
situations. 

Author Stryker draws liberally 
on his observation of managers 
and top executives in his capacity 
as an editor of Fortune magazine. 


Str yker 


thers 


From the 
—— Manufacturers 
Tape Applications 


Lists Permacel products and 
their uses for particular applica- 
tions in each industry. The 
products discussed include pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes, adhesives, 
sealants, coatings, and electrical 
insulating materials. (121 pages). 
Permacel, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Control Equipment 


Describes company’s line of 
special control equipment and 
accessories, including break-glass 
switches, engine generator isolat- 
ing switches, phase sequence cor- 
rectors, etc. Discusses features, 
application, operation plus sup- 
plementary catalog information. 
Catalog 57-S7 (14 pages). Auto- 
matic Switch Co., Florham Park, 
N.J. 


industrial Timers 


Covers 
ponents 


latest timing 
and linear 
systems. Standard timers and 
counters are reviewed giving 
specifications and characteristics. 
Includes information on _ elec- 
tronic timers, package control 
systems, test equipment, switches, 


com- 
measuring 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


RELAYING * NEW RAILS 
TRACK MATERIALS 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


4 DR IEN STREET 
W.VA 


MOTORS « GENERATORS 
> TRANSFORMERS 


CTRIC ZQUIPMENT Co. 
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Your Inquiries to Advertisers 

Will Have Special Value . . 

—for you—the advertiser—and the publisher, 

if you mention this publication. Advertisers 

a ae this evidence of the publication 

you .. Satisfied adverti the 

sers and— 

information on 
ore value— 


controllers, 


interpretations | 


etc. Catalog D-31 
(30 pages). Automatic Timing 
& Controls, Inc., King of Prussia, 
Pa. 


Seamless Tubing 


Lists sizes (from .005-in. 
O. D.), wall thicknesses, tol- 
erances of broad range of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals and alloys, 
plus fabrication service for pro- 
duction of precision tubular parts 
to specifications. Bulletin 60 
(12 pages). Uniform Tubes, 
Inc., Collegeville, Pa. 


Cutting Tools 


Comprehensive catalog de- 
scribes company’s line of cut- 
ting tools. Information given 
includes: tool design data; tool 
tolerances; tool features; mate- 
rials to cut; and production uses 
and dimensional drawings. In 
addition, selection data is given 
plus sections on speeds and feeds 
and engineering data on resharp- 
ening. Gen. Catalog 38 (128 
pages). Cutting Tool Div., 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 
jidence 1, R. I. 


Industrial Capacitors 


Discusses use of industrial ca- 
pacitors to reduce power costs 
and increase system capacity. In- 
cludes a discussion of power fac- 
tor, how to select and apply 
capactors, etc. Booklet B-7642 
(12 pages). Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., P. O. Box 2099, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Precision Gears 


Lists over 50,000 stock items 
including company’s entire line 
of minitature precision gears, plus 
differentials, speed reducers and 


gearheads, ball bearing slip clutch, 


couplings, etc. giving list price 


and other pertinent information 
Catalog #F-128 (128 pages). 
Dynamic Gear Co., Inc., Dixon 
Ave., Amityville, N. Y. 


Plastics 


Discusses plastics in sheet, rod, 
tube, and film forms and con- 
tains information on data needed 
to order plastics materials. In- 
cludes: prices, sizes, colors, 
thickness, weight, tolerance, etc. 
Gives detailed information on 
du Pont’s Delrin, Fluorglas, the 
copper-clad laminates, etc. (64 
pages). Commercial Plastics & 
Supply Corp., 630 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 
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NEW ERIE ASSN. officers are: seated, 


4 
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(-r) W. L. Thayer, Autoclave 


In the World of Sales... 


James T. Greenlee retired as 
vice president and manager of In- 
dustrial Sales Div., Imperial 
Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, after 
50 years’ service. Thomas 
Douglas succeeds him as manager 
of the sales division. 


James J. Gray has taken the 
post of sales manager with the 
Components Div., Plasmadyne 
Corp., Santa Ana, Calif. He had 


to general sales manager for 
Union Carbide Metals Co., di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp. 
He will be located in Pittsburgh 
until September when he will 
move to the firm’s New York 
office. 


Martin J. Weldin joined Vac- 
uum Ceramics, Inc., Cary, IIl., as 
sales manager. He was formerly 
associated with the firm’s Mid- 


vanced to manager of welded 
tubing sales, Tubular Products 
Div., Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Menster, who will continue to 
headquarter at the division’s Al- 
liance plant, succeeds Leon E. 
Jeanneret, who retired. 


Herbert J. Virnig has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager, 
Container Div., Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Engineers, nat. dir.; Jos. Becker, Erie Brewing, pres.; K. N. Paterson, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical, v.p; Earl Thompson, Hays Mfg., sec.; 
(standing) B. G. Marks, dir.; M. F. Wadlinger, dir.; H. C. Weber, sen. 
dir; J. R. Novotny, treas.; T. R. Bowers, dir., and C. B. Krill, dir. 


been sales manager for Breck 


west representative, Karl D. 
Electronics, Santa Ana. 


Engle Co., Chicago. J. C. Hoff was made general 
sales manager for Kawecki 


Chemical Co., Boyertown, Pa. 


Robert L. Reed was elevated John A. Menster was ad- 


Nobody laughs when he sits down to play 


There’s a good reason. Ernie Wright plays 
for pretty high stakes. In terms of pack- 
aging savings to users of corrugated boxes 
they frequently run to thousands of dollars. 
Tens of thousands in some cases. 


It doesn’t matter what the product, Ernie 
can usually find a way to box it better. His 
record as an economy expert is largely 
built on imaginative use of inner packing. 
A corrugated box specialist for 30 years, 
Ernie has probably created more cost- 
cutting interior safeguards than any man 
in the business. 


One Union-Camp box he developed for a 
textile company featured a unique die-cut 
unit that provided positive protection by 
“floating’”’ the individual spools of yarn. 
Another box design for a business machine 
manufacturer made use of a corrugated 
inner “saddle’”’ which firmly anchored the 
box’s contents—yet contributed to an over- 
all packaging cost reduction of 25 per cent! 


A third box, constructed in cooperation 
with an instrument maker, weighed ten 
pounds less than the previous container. . . 
and measured nine inches shorter. Never- 
theless the new design gave increased pro- 
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tection to the delicate instruments at a 
significantly reduced overall cost. While 
these are just a few of the types of prod- 
ucts which have benefited from a Union- 
Camp corrugated package analysis, they’re 
typical of the kind of packaging efficiency 
we can often help you achieve. 


Perhaps Ernie Wright can come up with a 
new packaging idea for your product. Per- 
haps several. It might be an unusual anchor- 
ing device. A more effective type of cushion 
against impact or vibration. Or, possibly a 
simple twist that would involve nothing 
more than a minor modification of the box 
design you are now using. In any case, it 
costs nothing to find out. While you’re 
about it why not look into Union-Camp’s 
complete corrugated box service. 


You’ll be surprised at the savings it can 


offer. 


S UNION-CAMP" 


CORRUGATED BOXES 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp: 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


Plants: Savannah, Georgia - Trenton, New Jersey - Chicago, Illinois - Lake- 

land, Florida - Spartanburg, South Carolina - Jamestown, North Carolina 

Subsidiaries: Allied Container Corporation, Dedham, Massachusetts 
The Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Albert A. Karlyn has been 
named sales manager for Lami- 
nated Sheet Products Corp., Nor- 
wood, Mass. 


Alfred Shapero has been ad- 
vanced to sales manager, Mary- 
land Div., Litton Industries, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


Joseph J. Sullivan has joined 
the Remington Rand Portable 
Typewriter Div., Sperry Rand 
Corp., New York, as director of 
sales—a new post. He had been 
manager of the Hearing Aid Div., 
Zenith Radio Corp. of New York. 


Jack S. Kemp was made gen- 
eral sales manager, Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


Horace B. Hills was made 
general sales manager, Protective 
Clothing Div., Sawyer-Tower, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass. He had 
been manager, Consumer Prod- 
ucts Div., Farrington Mfg. Co., 
Needham, Mass. 


Robert M. Ulmer has been 
promoted to general sales man- 
ager, Packaging Materials Div., 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Whittaker Lonsadel, a_ vice 
president of Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich., has been 
assigned to the new post of di- 
rector of rock salt sales. He had 
been vice president in charge of 
industrial salt sales. 


Thomas M. Sweeney was 
named field sales manager, Tools 
Div., J. H. Williams & Co., 
Buffalo, Edward R. Burkardt, 
vice president tool sales, an- 
nounced. 


Raymond W. Hargrove, Jr., 
joined VALCHEM, a unit of 
United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Inc., and will headquarter 
at the firm’s Langley, S. C., plant. 


James H. W. Conklin has 
taken the post of general sales 
manager with Stanley Steel Strap- 
ping, division of Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. He had been 
general sales manager, Pratt & 
Whitney Co., East Hartford, 
Conn. 


J. J. Barnes retired from Gates 
Rubber Co., Denver, as _ vice 
president in charge of the Origi- 
nal Equipment Mfg. and National 
Tire Sales Divisions. 

William J. Dickman has been 
promoted to assistant sales man- 


ager, Union Div., Clayton Mark 
& Co., Evanston, Ill. 


Robert G. Arnold has joined 
Southwestern Industries, Inc 
Los Angeles, as sales manager. 
He had been with Flexonics 
Corp. 
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Aluminium Tests Lower-Cost Process 


Arvida, Quebec—Aluminium Ltd. has disclosed plans to set up an experimental 
plant for production of aluminum by a more economical process. 

The process, already covered by company patents in a large number of countries, 
has been under development in Aluminium laboratories and pilot plants for a num- 


ber of years, a company spokesman said. 

“It employs as its principal raw ma- 
terial bauxite of roughly similar grades to 
that required by the conventional process 
for the production of commercial alumi- 
num,” the spokesman said. 

While no precise details of the new 
process were available as yet, the Alumi- 
nium official admitted “it does not appreci- 
ably reduce the large power requirement 
which is an outstanding characteristic of 
the conventional process. 

“It does, however, give promise of sub- 
stantial savings in other elements of pro- 
duction cost and in the investment re- 
quired per ton of capacity,” he pointed 
out. 

The facilities here will have a capacity 
of 6,000 to 8,000 tons/year and will be 
operated primarily to confirm the com- 
pany’s conclusions already reached about 
production costs obtainable with the new 
process. 

“It is expected that the new facilities 
will be in operation within two years,” 
the spokesman said. “Their capital cost 
will be on the order of $4-million.” 


Production of Plastics 
Booms in West Europe 


Paris—Production of plastics, petro- 
chemicals, and dyestuff production in 
Western Europe is booming, according to 
latest reports of the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 

© Petrochemicals: OEEC area capac- 
ity will continue to grow in the next three 
years, says the report as European in- 
dustry improves on its 1959 investment 
of $270-million by sinking $800-million 
more into capital expansion over 3 years. 

®@ Plastics: Total plastics materials sales 
passed the two-million-ton mark in 1959 
—a 24% rise over the previous year, the 
report states. Biggest growth area was in 
thermoplastics with a 32% increase. 

®@ Dyestuffs: The OEEC report predicts 
that total 1960 dyestuff production levels 
will equal or slightly surpass the 1959 
record of 128,000 tons. 


| Foreign News in Brief 


Parke-Davis Joins in Japanese Export Firm 


Tokyo—Sankyo Pharmaceutical Co. and Parke-Davis, of the United States, 
will set up a new jointly owned drug export firm here next January. 

The new company is planning to export about 600 different kinds of pharma- 
ceuticals manufactured by Sankyo’s seven Japanese plants. 


Imperial Chemical Plans Expansion 


London—lImperial Chemical Industrials Ltd. has announced plans to expand 
its nylon polymer production capacity in a move to meet “the expected increase 
in demand from the textile and plastics industries.” 

Included in the $28-million expansion will be the construction of a plant at a 
still undisclosed location and expansion of facilities in Wilton, Yorkshire. 


Spain Set to Approve Ohio Oil Refinery 


Madrid—Ohio Oil Corp. and its local partner, Petrolifera Ibercia, are reported 
on the verge of receiving a Spanish government license to build an $18-million 


oil refinery on the Spanish north coast. 


The Ohio facility would be the third since the recent opening up of Spanish 


industries to foreign investment. 


Krupp Eyes Canadian Site 


Whitby, Ont.—Germany’s industrial 


giant, Krupp A. G., is reported to be 


negotiating with a real estate firm here to buy 500 acres of land on which the 
company will build a turbine generator manufacturing plant. 


NOW- the first polished aluminum towel dispenser 


“It'll look this good 
months from now” 


The new look is polished aluminum — a brand 
new Turn-Towl cabinet that takes water and 
wear without showing it. Intensive two-year tests 


prove: 


e Anodized permanent aluminum finish can’t rust, 
won't wear or chip 


¢ Cabinet is easy to clean, leaves no fingermarks 


Your nearest Mosinee Turn-Towl distributor 
has the new aluminum cabinet now. Write for 


his name. 


WWE, 
Sulghoke Towels 


Mosinee Turn-Towl 
cabinets are leased 


AY . 
bay WEST PAPER CO 


free for use with 


West Mason Street Mosinee towels 


GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Poper Mills Co 
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he import-export battle promises to increase in fury. While U.S. 

manufacturers who face strong competition from abroad are engaged 
in a slam-bang battle in Washington over tariffs, the British are driving hard 
to boost their exports substantially. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, on the heels of a pep talk to British 
industrialists and businessmen to push exports, is mapping plans for a series 
of follow-up ministerial speeches to be delivered during the next six months. 

These speeches will encourage manufacturers to “knock on the doors” 
of the world in an effort to boost export via the hard sell. But Macmillan 
has warned against extending credit terms for any great length of time. 

° © * 


London—One area of the British economy that has been particularly hard 
hit by declining exports is the auto industry. 

Competition from U.S. compacts has cut British exports of medium-sized 
cars to America. British cars are still selling well in Canada, but unsold 
exports to the U.S. are now backing up into the home market and recent 
installment credit restrictions haven’t helped boost sales. 

General Motors’ Vauxhall Co. has actually set off a minor price war in the 
medium sized car market by temporarily releasing its dealers from price 
maintenance agreements in an effort to clear overstocked showrooms. 

2 * e 


Moscow—Russia, meanwhile, is pressing its economic offensive with a new 
bid for Free World markets now supplied by Western nations. 

The latest is a campaign to sell machine tools in West Germany. Stanko- 
Import, of Moscow, the government-sponsored machine trading agency, has 
appointed Gertner, Fuhrmeister & Co., of Cologne, as sole agent for the sales. 

The range of machines on display in the agent’s showrooms includes 
lathes, automatics, milling machines, boring machines, and grinding machines, 
together with some gaging and sizing equipment. 

An official of the German firm told PW that Gertner is presently stocking 
40 to 50 of the Red-made machines in order to insure immediate delivery. 
This in itself should prove the biggest selling card in Germany, where delivery 
times for machines are usually long because of large backlogs. Russian 
prices are reported to be competitive with German tools and the Soviet 
agency is offering 24-hour parts service. 

° « © 


Vienna—Other Iron Curtain countries also are pushing hard to make 
greater inroads into the world market. 

From Budapest, the Hungarian electronics industry reports it has tripled 
its exports of radio and electronics products during the past three years. These 
exports go to 77 nations, including many in the Western camp. 

In Warsaw, the Polish government says it sold 16-million tons of hard 
coal and 5.8-million tons of bituminous last year—an increase of 400,000 
tons over 1958. 

Poland thus moves into second place, after the U.S.; among the world’s 
largest coal exporters, at a time when Belgium, France, and Great Britain 
are in a particularly tight squeeze in this area. 

* * 


Tokyo—Japan’s exports have been the target of numerous attacks by U.S. 
manufacturers who compete with cheap goods from the land of the rising 
sun. But now United States financial interests are even lending Japan’s 
exporters a helping hand. 

Kawasaki Steel Co. says it has received reports from its touring U.S. 
representative that the World Bank and a group of private American investors 
have committed themselves to lending a total of $12-million to help Kawasaki 
finance a new $21-million steel mill. 

The mill, expected to be completed by next June, will have an annual 
capacity of 600,000 tons, twice as much as the highly touted “super efficient” 
Kobe Steel Co. facility, scheduled for completion in March, 1962. 

Japan’s rolling stock industry is also thriving under the current export 
boom and expects to reach its goal of $43-million worth of sales to overseas 
buyers by the end of 1960. 

The big manufacturers are currently filling orders for 62 electric locomo- 
tives to the Panama Canal Authority, 150 to Argentina, and 350 diesel cars 
to Egypt. While the rolling stock firms haven't invaded the U.S., British, 
and Canadian markets as yet, several are preparing to submit bids Aug. 8 on 
40 to 50 stainless steel subway cars for Toronto. 

. * . 


Tokyo—One Japanese industry, however, is beginning to find out how it 
feels to be on the receiving end of cheap imports. : 

Japan Synthetic Rubber Co. had to cut its styrene butadiene rubber prices 
$5/ton to $550 when synthetic rubber imports priced at $530/ton hit the 
market. Informed sources indicate further reductions are probable until 
the $530 price is matched. 

* © * 

Toronto—Two of the world’s richest men—Aristotle Onassis, Greek 
shipping magnate, and Paul Getty, multi-millionaire U. S. oilman, are reported 
ready to join forces to develop a 10,000-acre tract of potential iron ore prop- 
erty in Quebec. ; ; 

The venture, called Commonwealth Getty Mining Co. of Canada, is 
scheduled to begin exploration work within 30 day$,'4 company spokesman 
said. In addition to providing 50% of the financing, Onassis also will furnish 
most of the ships to haul the ore to world markets. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
low the management level. 
example: 

@ What should a P.A. do when 
higher ups order him to buy from 
a supplier in a situation where he 
suspects conflict of interest? 

@Can a P.A., caught in the 
middle of such a situation, carry 
out orders without breaking the 
law—or violating his conscience? 

@ What can a P.A. do to pro- 
tect his job in a situation where 
he is simply carrying out man- 
agement’s orders? 

To find out some of the an- 
swers to these and other ques- 
tions, PURCHASING WEEK report- 
ers interviewed top purchasing 
executives around the country. 
Here are some of the reactions: 

“A P.A. ordered by top man- 
agement to throw business to cer- 
tain firms has no choice but to 
go along with management,” com- 
mented the purchasing vice pres- 
ident of a big Eastern oil com- 
pany. “Such orders are like cor- 
porate policy, and the P.A. has 
to follow them—even against his 
better judgment—if he wants to 
keep his job. Naturally, if the 
order goes against the grain mor- 
ally, his only course is to quit the 
company.” 


For 


Typical Reaction 


Typical of most of the reac- 
tions to the question of what the 
P.A. can do to protect himself 
was this comment by a purchas- 
ing executive of a large West 


Coast aircraft firm: “All he can 


do is spell out the disadvantages 
of following management’s order 
in a memo—as well as the ad- 
vantages of doing businesss with 
some other firm. In addition, he 
should keep a copy of manage- 
ment’s order, plus data for an 
alternate course, in his file, in the 
event of an investigation.” 

There was general agreement 
among purchasing executives that, 
ideally, good management will 
never interfere with the operation 
of the purchasing department. As 
one official put it: “Even if there 
is only a small difference between 
the firms that management favors 
because of financial reasons and 
the firms that purchasing favors 
because of cost and service fac- 
tors, any pressure by management 
on the P.A. must be considered 
unethical.” 

But what if the P.A. somehow 
gets involved through an action 
of his own? 

Most executives reported that 
their companies are opposed to 
P.A.’s having any financial inter- 
est in supplier firms they do busi- 
ness with, but few companies 
have written regulations or safe- 
guards against such conflicts of 
interest. One company that does, 
Carrier Corp., has announced this 
policy: No one who can influence 
purchasing shall own stock in a 
company doing business with 
Carrier Corp., unless the stock is 
listed on a major exchange. 


Manuals Are One Answer 
Another firm, General Foods, 


World Demand Pushes Tin Price Up 


(Continued from page 1) 


} 


gravating the situation is the 


demand is is running at the| scrambling of dealers after scare 
highest levels in the past 3 years.| supplies to cover commitments 
The rate of consumption has|they had made to deliver tin to 
caused previous estimates of the the pool manager of the Inter- 
likely 1960 surplus of produc-| national Tin Agreement. 


tion over consumption to be, 
trimmed sharply downward. 


® Congo situation: The Belgian 


# Congo produces about 9% of 
the world’s tin. Right now the 


region’s production and export) 
outlook is obscure, and disrup-| 


tion of this supply source could 
push the price even higher. 


nesia adopted a new policy of 
sending its concentrates 


Penang for refining. 
Another short term factor ag- 
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‘to $1.07/Ib. 


There’s little the American tin 
buyer can do in this situation. If 
he stays out of the market and 
works off his tin inventories, 
there is no guarantee that he’ll 
find lower prices when he goes 
back in. 

The price of tin could go close 
(at present it’s 


'$1.0475) before the pool man- 
© Temporary factors: A break | ager will sell buffer stocks to 

in the flow of tin to Europe stabilize tags under terms of the 

occurred recently when Indo-|International Tin Agreement. 


Distribution transformers, 10, 25, 50, 100 kva, GE...... 


This prospect reportedly sent 


to | one American Steel mill to Sing- 


| apore last week to replenish its 
tin stocks with a major order. 


P.A.'s Search for Moral in the Chrysler Case 


is now preparing a purchasing Sasa: 


FTC Cites Hooker on Antitrust + Chiko 


manual, which will include a 
definite statement of policy aimed 
at preventing conflict of interest 
situations. Says Spence Spencer, 
purchasing vice president, 
“When we see top management 
being influenced by suppliers as 
in the Newberg case it’s time 
that we wrote some hard and 
fast rules for all to see and under- 
stand.” 

A _ sprinkling of companies, 
which don’t have any set policy, 
take a more liberal view of the 
matter of stock holdings in sup- 
plier companies. One official of 
such a firm stated he does not 
believe that the P.A. is in danger 
of being influenced as long as he 
is considered generally trust~ 
worthy. “It all depends upon the 
P.A.’s individual judgment,” he 
commented. “Management feels 
that we can be trusted not to 
favor firms we hold any stock 
interest in—and so far as I know, 
no one in my department has be- 
trayed that trust.” 

But P.A.’s aren’t the only ones 
who are concerned over the is- 
sues raised by the Newberg affair. 
The whole question of business 
morality is just the sort of thing 
that Congress loves to delve into, 
of course, and this may provide 
the opportunity for a broad-scale 
investigation when the lawmak- 
ers reassemble next month. 


SEC Begins Inquiry 


Meanwhile, the SEC staff has 
launched an investigation of its 
own into the Newberg affair. 
Whatever the outcome, its seems 
likely that the SEC will redraw its 
regulations covering disclosure of 
outside interests to deal more spe- 
cifically with such situations— 
especially where large companies 
are involved. 

The SEC investigation is con- 
cerned mainly with whether 
Chrysler or Newberg lived up to 
their SEC financial reporting 
obligations by failing to disclose 
Newberg’s outside interests in 
filing proxy statements with the 
commission earlier this year for 
approval to solicit proxies for the 
election of a new board. 

The commission also is inter- 
ested in whether two other re- 
porting requirements may have 
been violated. One is in re- 
porting on semi-annual and an- 
nual financial statements; the 
other is the requirement that 
monthly reports be filed to the 
SEC on any undertaking involv- 
ing an interest of 15% or more 


of New 
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Washington—The Federal Trade Commission has charged 
Hooker Chemical Corp. with violation of antitrust laws by its 
1955 merger with Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. and the 
purchase of machinery and other assets from Monsanto Chemi- 


cal Co. in 1958. 


In its complaint last week, the FTC alleged that these acquisi- 
tions gave Hooker the power to monopolize production and sale 
of plastics used to mold such products as camera cases, tele- 
phones, heat-resistant handles and parts. 


American Can Invades Glass Container Field 
New York—American Can Co. has announced plans to enter 
the glass container manufacturing field in a new diversification 


move. 


American officials said the company’s glass-making opera- 
tions will be handled by a newly formed subsidiary, American- 
Wheaten Glass Corp., in plants at Terre Haute, Ind. and Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 


The company also will open other plants 


“as 


warranted by its volume of business.” 


Lumber Futures Market to Be Discussed 
New York—The New York Mercantile Exchange last week set 
Aug. 16 as the date for lumber industry leaders to meet and 
decide on the feasibility of establishing a new future’s market in 


this price-volatile industry. 


The meeting, to be held at the Harvard Club here, also will be 
attended by building contractors and others interested in the 


industry. 


Federal Reserve Cuts Stock Margins 


Washington—The Federal Reserve Board last week reduced 
the margin, or down-payment, requirements on stock purchases 


from 90% to 70%. 
Leading economists say the 


reduction, first in nearly two 


years, is an attempt to revive sagging business sentiment which 
has caused stock market averages to drop more than 10% since 


last December’s highs. 


on the part of a company or its 
officers. 

Newberg did not report to the 
SEC his interests in any of the 
supplier companies when Chry- 
sler filed its proxy statements 
earlier this year. 


If the commission finds that 
Newberg or Chrysler wilfully and 
deliberately filed misleading in- 
formation or failed to live up to 
reporting requirements, he or the 
company could be open to crim- 
inal prosecution. 


| Sugar: Prices Steady, No Shortage 


(Continued from page 1) 
told PURCHASING WEEK. “All 
major refiners have fairly good 
inventories.” 

This source foresees no price 
boosts for the immediate future. 
Cane sugar rose 20¢/100 Ib. on 
July 5 and 30¢ more on July 15. 
These cane boosts were followed 
a few days later by rises in the 
price of corn sugar. The latter is 
pretty well geared to be about 
$1.75 per 100 Ib. below cane 
sugar prices. 

Charles Miller, in the sugar 
buying group at Pepsi-Cola Co., 
New York, says there “still is 
some speculation concerning an- 
other price rise.” But he doubts 
one will come. The price picture, 
says Miller, “will stabilize as the 
channels of supply are worked 
out and flowing smoothly.” 

The purchasing agent of a 
large Eastern chemical manufac- 
turer noted that the third quar- 
ter traditionally reflects a sea- 
sonai price peak. This chemical 
concern is one of the world’s 
largest users of sugar for indus- 
trial purposes. “Another increase 
would probably be a minor one, 
if any,” he remarked. “Person- 
ally I think there will be none.” 

Many industries are affected 
by sugar prices. Some of the ma- 
jor products employing sugar in 
their manufacture are: cured to- 
bacco, a long list of foods, vita- 
mins, explosives, toothpaste, 
printing rollers, glues, cork bind- 
ers, emulsifiers, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics, electro-plating baths, 


du molding powders, fuels, 


paper 


pulp, tile, floor wax, insulation 
board, typewriter carbon paper, 
alcohol and alcohol products, 
coatings, gums and resins, soaps, 
dyes, antifreeze, synthetic rubber, 
textiles, tanned hides, safety 
glass, rayon, animal feeds, 
gummed tapes and envelopes, 
and firebrick. 

Whether recent price increases 
in sugar wil! be passed along to 
buyers of these other items is de- 
batable. Du Pont uses about a 
million pounds a year of pow- 
dered and granulated sugar in its 
Organic Chemicals Division to 
stabilize dyes at a specified level 
of color content. 

“We do not contemplate any 
price rise in dyes due to the ris- 
ing cost of sugar stabilzer,” the 
company says. 

C. R. Witcome, du Pont sugar 
buyer, notes that sugar is at a 
record high while world supplies 
are plentiful. “It can’t continue 
upward forever,” he says. “If re- 
allocations to foreign sources are 
made on a wise hand to mouth 
basis there will be plenty of 
sugar for everybody. Another 

rice rise is possible but I doubt 
it. I wouldn’t be surprised to see 
a decline in the sugar price pretty 
soon. 

Most P.A.’s confessed they 
had done little stockpiling, con- 
tending their inventories were 
“adequate.” The average was 
30 days. Probably the reason for 
this optimistic feeling was con- 
tinued assurances from brokers 
and refiners that “all’s well” on 
their end. 
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Ambitious P. A.'s Start Back-to-School Trek 


(Continued from page 1) 
coming a must as the electronic 
age goes on. 

So, for the man—or woman— 
who isn’t satisfied to stand still 
amid the rapid technical ad- 
vances being made in the profes- 
sion, self-improvement is a 
necessity. 

How do you go about it? 
There are four principal avenues: 

@ NAPA study groups. 

. training courses. 

©@ Evening college courses. 

© Home extension courses. 

Here’s what they offer. 


NAPA Study Groups 


Almost every NAPA group 
has set up some form of educa- 
tional program. Some have top 
local P.A.-experts _ teaching 
courses on data processing, use 
of statistics in pricing, inventory 
control and E methods, and 
similar technical information. 

Some draw on the faculties or 
local business schools and col- 
leges for teaching talent, and co- 
operate with them in setting up 
a curriculum for evening pro- 
grams. 

And the expanded series of 
management seminars proposed 
by new NAPA President Paisley 
Boney should provide even more 
opportunities for advancement 
through local associations. 


Management Training 


Many management training 
specialists, such as the American 
Management Association, Har- 
bridge House, and the Industrial 
Education Institute, say they are 
putting increasing emphasis on 
purchasing and procurement 
training. 

About 15% of the AMA’s 
manufacturing section seminars 
are now devoted to purchasing. 
These will be held in New York, 
Oct. 31-Nov. 2, Nov. 1-16, and 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1; Los Angeles, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 2; New York, Jan. 
23-25, and Feb. 27-Mar. 1; and 
in Dallas, Feb. 6-8. For more in- 
formation, write AMA at 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, New 
York. 

The Industrial Education In- 
stitute, in conjunction with the 
Materials Management Institute. 
plans to present some eight differ- 
ent seminars in various cities. 
Topics will incude value analysis, 
materials management, inventory 
control, doing business with the 
government, how European mar- 
kets operate, linear programing, 
and legal aspects of purchasing. 
Dates and places have not been 
set for most of these seminars, so 
write directly to IEI, 221 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass., 
for information. 

The National Security Indus- 
trial Association will present six 
sessions On government contract- 
ing in several cities during the 
Fall. This two-week program, 
taught by Harbridge House, Inc., 
Boston management consultants, 
uses the case method to present 
realistic contracting and subcon- 
tracting situations. NSIA is lo- 
cated at 1107 19th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Harbridge House, which co- 
operated with the Los Angeles 
Purchasing Agents Association in 
developing the Aircraft Industry 
Procurement Course, indicates 

that it may offer pricing and sub- 
contracting courses later this year. 

The Purchasing and Materials 
Management Seminar at Michi- 
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gan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich., will be held from Oct. 
30 to Nov. 11. The course cov- 
ers a wide range of topics includ- 
ing organization and motivation, 
dynamics of executive conduct, 
applications of operations re- 
search, and EDP. 

The Management Institute of 
the University of Wisconsin also 
has scheduled a series of 11 
Purchasing and Materials confer- 
ences at its Madison Campus. 
It also plans to offer a Purchasing 
Techniques Workshop in Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 21-23. 


Evening Courses 


Approximately 90 schools and 
colleges (see list, p 27) offer after- 
work courses at almost all levels 
of experience, from under-gradu- 
ate'to master’s degree level. 

Colleges that have more than 
one course usually have a second- 
stage speciality offering, such as 
government subscontracting, and 
application-type “case studies” in 
purchasing. 

At these institutions, in addi- 
tion to courses related directly 


Boney Urges Betterment 


Miami—The National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents 
must launch a greatly ex- 
panded, fast-moving m, 
NAPA President _‘ Paisley 
Boney told the Florida Pur- 
— Agents Association. 

The program must strive to 
advance the purchasing pro- 
fession and improve the pro- 
fessional status of each mem- 
ber, he said. His remarks 
were made last week at the 
Florida group’s eighth Pur- 
chasing Institute in North 
Miami Beach. 

“Our future has become our 
present,” Boney said. “We no 
longer have time to correct 
mistakes. Most people are still 
attempting to evaluate things 
and events on pre-1945 stand- 
ards. NAPA cannot afford to 
be among this group and be 
swallowed up. 

“As members of a growing 
profession,” continued the 
NAPA head, “we have bound- 
less opportunity . . . 

“If you are honest in your 
desire to increase the stature of 
your job, your association, 
your profession and yourself, 
then be prepared to make the 
sacrifices necessary to achieve 


these ends,” Boney said. 


to purchasing, you also will be 
able to get the engineering and 
scientific grounding you may need 
in your particular end of the pro- 
fession. Also available are “big 
picture” courses on such wide- 
ranging topics as economic 
theory supply and demand, and 
commercial law. 


Correspondence Courses 


P.A.’s can do real homework 
with mail courses such as those 
offered by International Corres- 
pondence Schools and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension 
Div. 

ICS offers a 32-unit course 
with sections in inventory control, 
accounting, commercial law, and 
graphic presentation among 
others. 

ICS also has a plan through 


which the student and his com- 


pany share the cost of the course. 
Write Harry H. Klein, at 11 W. 
42 Street, New York 36, for in- 
formation. 

The University of Wisconsin 
offers a 16-unit course on indus- 
trial purchasing that covers such 
specific P.A. problems as make- 
or-buy and scrap disposal. Write 
the University Extension Div., 
Madison Wis. 


Popular Topics 


With these courses, as with 
most other areas of management 
training, you'll find a lot more of 
the hard-headed, get-down-to- 
specifics subject matter than a 
few years ago. Top management 
has its eye on costs, and expects 
a quick pay-off for company- 
backed programs. Waning are 
the days of the good-fellow, 
human relations type of course. 

Performance evaluation ap- 
pears on the schedules or most 
seminars and courses. P.A.’s 
(and their managements) are on 
the lookout for new yardsticks 
to measure purchasing profit. In- 
ventory control is next in popu- 
larity, along with methods 
courses in data processing and 
purchasing, and business mathe- 
matics. 

Materials management and 
value = analysis-standardization 
also draw considerable interest, 
along with basic purchasing and 
similar professional “entry” 
courses. 

F. Albert Hayes PURCHASING 
WEEK’s consulting editor who is 
active in AMA courses, points 
out that there’s interest on the 
part of top management in 
taking purchasing department 
organization and policy seminars. 
Hayes hopes that this will pro- 
mote better understanding among 
top management of broad 
purchasing problems. The result 
will be a helping hand from the 
executive level. 

If your firm will pick up the 
tab on courses, you can expect an 
interest in your report card, sev- 
eral industrial training specialists 
say. Companies get reports of 
your performance from special 
seminars given by various train- 
ing groups, and some require that 
you do at least “C-+-” work to get 
a tuition refund. Training di- 
rectors feel that good schooltime 
performance is part of your job. 

However, P.A’s shouldn’t pick 
development courses on the basis 
of what the company will pay 
for. A necessity in almost every 
P.A.’s life will be some familiar- 
ity in data processing techniques 
If your firm doesn’t have an EDP 
set up, you may not be able to 
convince the boss that he should 
pick up the tab. But your future 
professional survival dictates a 
good background in EDP, so pick 
your courses on that basis. 


Knowledge Is a Must 


More knowledge is not just 
highly desirable for the modern- 
day P.A.— it’s a must. 

Many firms, too, see the need 
for it and are taking steps to 
meet it by setting up company 
training programs (Armour & 
Co., for example, has its “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,” a program that 
includes a two-day seminar, on- 
the-job training, cooperation with 
local purchasing association 
courses, and a newspaper that 
provides a forum for exchange of 
ideas). 


Purchasing Week 
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(Continued from page 1) 


Backers of the other plant, which will have a capacity of 
about 48,000 tons, are Leo Robinson, former president of the 
Central Bank and Trust Co., Miami, and Peter Goldring, presi- 
dent of European Steel Products, Houston. European Steel is 
one of the largest importers of foreign steel in the Southwest. 

Sovereign Resources is not confining its expansion program 
to the Florida area, however. Its subsidiary, Sovereign Steel 
of Texas, has just announced plans for a new rolling mill 
facility to be built as part of its previously announced Palestine, 
Tex., integrated steel plant project. The rolling mill, to be com- 
pleted in advance of the smelter, will produce reinforcing bars, 
wire rods, light angles, and other steel products. 

While all of these plants are admittedly small as steel opera- 
tions go, they forecast a trend that, in the opinion of many 
insiders, could lead to significant changes in the present geography 
of the steel industry. 


UP IS DOWN—In the Alice-in-Wonderland world of the 
economists, things seldom are what they seem. For example, 
the experts are sharply divided (as usual) on the meaning of the 
latest government round of statistics, which show that the gross 
national product hit a seasonally adjusted rate of $505-billion in 
the second quarter—a new record high. 

For the average laymen, such a figure would give cause for 
much rejoicing—but economists’ minds don’t work quite that 
way. One school—the viewers with alarm—points to the fact 
that this record figure for the second quarter represents an 
advance of less than 1% in the nation’s total output of goods 
and services, following a more buoyant gain of 3% in the first 
quarter. What this adds up to, in the opinion of these advo- 
cates of growthmanship, is a recession either late this year or 


early next year. 


Another school finds these figures mildly optimistic. Although 


this 


group sees a fairly rocky road ahead as a result of the 


economy’s lazy drift upward, it does pinpoint these bright spots 
in the economic picture: relative economic stability, with higher 
spending by consumers and the government, and a mild boost 
in capital expenditures by corporations. 

NICB SURVEY—The same mixture as before—mild op- 
timism and a dash of pessimism—shows up in a National In- 
dustrial Conference Board survey of 210 manufacturers on the 


business outlook for the second half. 


Executives expecting a 


good second half base their confidence on these factors: 


© Orders held up for various reasons during the first half should 
start coming through in the next six months. 

© Low inventories, especially in the primary metal field, should 
begin to produce a flock of new orders. 

@ New models and new products should spark sales in a wide 
range of industries—from aircraft, instruments, chemicals, and 
office equipment to furniture and apparel. 

The pessimists, who are in a minority, base their bearishness 
on a reading of present business barometers, which they con- 


tend don’t point to any improvement. 


Some of this group have 


already curtailed operations, and are planning further cutbacks 
if their is no immediate upswing in orders. 


|Foreign Steel Drops the Hard Sell | 


(Continued from page 1) 
ernment credit restriction to cut 
back home demand and check 
inflation, British steel use and 
inventory building are still on the 
rise, with most prices likely to 
hold firm over the near term. 

Stable prices also are the story 
in Belgium, where steel produc- 
tion over the first six months of 
1960 topped last year’s record 
high for the same period by 18%. 

While the Belgian economy has 
been expanding slower than those 
of Germany, Italy, and Holland, 
the industrial boom seems firmly 
under way and delays of two 
months or more are currently 
being quoted by most mills on all 
items except heavy plates. 

Active demand for various size 
reinforcing bars has caused a 
price spread which varies from 
$108 /ton for 6 mm. bars to $100 


on 12 mm., $98 on larger sizes. 

In Germany, steel prices are 
stable and industry leaders pre- 
dict they'll remain that way 
throughout this year. 

Under the rules of the Coal 
and Steel Community, changes 
are permitted only after new 
price lists have been submitted to 
the High Authority—and there is 
no indication that such a step is 
intended. 

Domestic sales currently ac- 
count for 80% of the German 
mills’ total sales, and delivery 
times are averaging three to four 
months (slightly above last year). 

Most mill officials indicated 
there is neither a need nor an in- 
clination to force exports to the 
U.S. Many mills, in fact, are 
reported to be purchasing Amer- 
ican ingots in order to meet home 
market demands. 
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Colleges That Offer Courses of Interest to P.A.'s 


— College, Garden City, 


The University of Akron, 
Akron. 

American International Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass. 

Baldwin - Wallace College, 
Berea, O. 

University of Baltimore, Balti- 


more. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 

Boston University, Boston. 

Bryant College, Providence. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

— University, Indianapo- 


University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga. 

University of Chicago. 

University of Cincinnati. 

The City College, New York. 

University of Dayton, Dayton. 


University of Denver, Denver. 
De Paul University, Chicago. 
Detroit Institute of Tech- 


nology, Detroit. 
University of Detroit, Detroit. 


Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh. 

East Los Angeles Jr. College, 
Los Angeles. 

Fenn College, Cleveland. 

Fordham University, New 
York. 


Fullerton Jr. College, Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 

George Washington University, 

- Washington, D. C. 

Sir George Williams College, 
Montreal. 

University of Georgia, Atlanta 
Division. 

Greensboro Evening College 
Division of Guilford Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 

University of Houston, 
Houston. 

Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago. 

Indiana University, 
Wayne Center. 

The John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia. 

Los Angeles State College. 

University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Loyola University, Chicago. 


Fort 


Manhattan College, New 
York. 

Marquette University, Méil- 
waukee. 

University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 


Mount San Antonio College, 
Walnut, Calif. 

New York University, New 
York. 

Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton. 


Northwestern University, 
Technological Institute, 
Evansville, Ill. 

Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago. 

The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

University of Omaha, Omaha. 

Orange Coast College, Costa 
Mesa, Calif. 

Pace College, New York. 

Pierce Junior College, Wood- 
land Hills, Calif. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh. 


University of Richmond, Rich- 
mond. 

University of Rochester, 
Rochester. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago. 

Russell Sage College, Albany, 
N.Y 


Sacramento State 
Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Bernadine of Siena, Lou- 
donville, N. Y. 

St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 


College, 


San Diego State College. 

University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

University of Scranton, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Sinclair College, Dayton, Ohio. 

University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

Southern Methodist 
sity, Dallas. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 

University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth. 

University of Toledo, Toledo. 


Univer- 


Tulane University. 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 

Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan, Utah. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 


University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


Wayne University, Detroit. 

Western New England College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 

University of Wichita, Wichita. 

Woodbury College, Los An- 
geles. 

Youngstown College, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


_.WHERE-TO-BUY 


' section for new 
pes soo Ey service, and merchandise 
SPACE — 1-6 inches. 
RATES: 70 per advertising inch, per 
request. 


old-fashioned, 
Send for Free 


Costs no more than 
messy carbon forms. 
Samples Now! 

Allied Mfg. Co.,127 $.3rd St.,Lovisville 2, Ky. 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 
cial classi fication 


for advertisers de- 
of new equipment, 
se in space — 


to six inches. For low rates. 
ween 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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: You can tell 
the SSG} man 


by his complete line of bearings! 


Bearings anyone? The S&F man offers the wid- = organization that daily produces thousands of 
est range of sizes in ball and roller bearings bearings—and distributes them everywhere 
available. And he uses every means to deliver — through its own warehouses and those of author- 
them on your delivery dates. ized distributors. 

Giving you prompt service is easy for him. Perhaps the Sf man should be on his way 
That’s because he’s backed by a nation-wide _ to see you now? 5933 
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EVERY TYPE-EVERY USB 


oKF. 


SKF INDUSTRIES. INC., PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, “Tyson Tapered and REED Miniature Bearings 
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